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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


coccinea 


{* the early hours of Thursday morning it was announced 
that the employers and the dockers had come to 
The agreement between them came with almost 
a dramatic rush at the end and has had for the public 
all the clements of a truly gratifying surprise. Of 
course, the terms have still—when we write on Thursday 

to be accepted by the dockers as a whole. We must 
not therefore assume a settlement till it is fully accom- 
plished. Only folly or wickedness, however, can prevent 
peace. The dockers are to get their two shillings with 
merely a little more delay than they themselves sug- 
gested. The Minister of Labour is to be congratulated 
on the results of his intervention ; his course of action 
was very different from that of the Council of the Trades 
Union Congress (which became a combatant instead of 
a mediator), and we hope that this difference, with all 
its pregnant results, will be duly noted. It must be 
added that Mr. Bevin argued the dockers’ case with 
extraordinary ability. 

* * a * 


The calamity of the dock strike, 


terms. 


which knocks trade 


backwards just when it was making a tardy recovery, 
was not made any easier to bear by the tronic reflection 
that it certainly 


ought not to have happened. We 





cannot acquit either side of blame. In 1920 the Shaw 
Report urgently called attention to the casual nature 
of dock labour, and recommended that a process of 
decasualization should be taken in hand. Nothing 
of a practical nature has been done; a rise in wages 
means less to dockers than to other labourers, because 
it may mean no actual increase of pay to a man who 
is not taken on as often as before when he makes his 
daily applications for work. Of course, the whole 
problem is appallingly difficult. An obvious way of 
decasualizing the industry would be to put into effect 
some form of insurance against unemployment, but 
unfortunately it is precisely the industry that depends 
on casual labour which cannot define itself for the purpose 
of maintaining its own unemployment insurance fund. 
Still, the years that have passed since the Shaw Report 
gave ample opportunity for inquiry. 
* * a 
The temper has not been good on either side, though 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that there has 
been an absence of foresight and consideration for the 
public rather than bad temper. The employers, in our 
opinion, ought not to have adopted such a stand-off 
and cavalier attitude when the dockers first wanted to 
negotiate; nor should they have attempted to cut 
piece rates, for that is always an obscurantist and dis- 
astrous policy from an economic point of view. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bevin, on behalf of the dockers, 
might well have accepted the eleventh hour offer of 
the employers. The employers offered 1s. a day, to take 
effect on March 3rd, out of the 2s. demanded, correspond- 
ing changes in piece rates, and arbitration on the demand 
for the second Is. 
* ** * * 


So far as we can gather, the dockers stood a splendid 
chance of getting the second 1s. by arbitration. 
As for the employers’ further offer of a joint conference 
* with a whole-hearted desire to find a solution ” of the 
problem of the guaranteed week—in other words, of the 
decasualization of the industry—the dockers again had a 
first-rate prospect of getting what they wanted. Public 
opinion has been strongly aroused on this subject, and, 
after all, any structural change in the nature of an 
industry must necessarily be preceded by inquiry. Mr. 
Bevin, however, preferred to call the strike, and it began 
nominally last Saturday, though, since there is hardly 
any work at the docks on Saturdays and Sundays in 
any case, it did not really begin till Monday. Mr. Bevin 
has been able to do what he threatened. For all practical 
purposes the strike has been complete. 

* te % * 

On Monday night the Minister of Labour announced 
that he had appointed a Court of Inquiry under Part 2 
of the Industrial Courts Act of 1919, to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of the dispute and to report 
thereon. The Court consists of Mr. Holman Gregory, 
K.C. (Chairman), Mr. H. Boothman, and Sir Andrew 
Duncan. The Court is not exactly comparable with the 
Committee of 1920, which was presided over by Lord 
Shaw and which produced what was called ‘“ The 
Dockers’ Charter,”’ for the Shaw Committee was agreed 
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to in advance by both sides, and the present Court is 
not. The Minister of Labour has simply acted on his 
own responsibility. Besides setting up this Court he 
has kept in direct touch with the antagonists. 

* * * * 

On Monday night the Cabinet issued a warning against 
“ profiteering.”” Information had reached the Cabinet 
that the prices of meat and other kinds of food were 
being raised from 33} per cent. to 50 per cent. “ There 
is no reason,” said the Cabinet, “for this increase.” 
The Law Officers had accordingly been asked to consider 
the powers of the Government in this matter, and to 
draft emergency measures to prevent, if necessary, 
the exploitation of consumers. 

* * * * 

The papers of Wednesday announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to appoint Colonel Wedgwood, whose 
duties as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster are not 
excessive, to be Chief Civil Commissioner for the purpose 
of dealing with industrial disputes. Evidently the 
office is intended to be a permanent one. Colonel 
Wedgwood’s duty will be to act as a liaison officer 
between the Cabinet and the Departments. He is not 
to be a “ Food Controller ”—which is just as well for 
the present. We welcome the signs that the Cabinet 
are sensible of their duties to the community, whose 
interests must always be superior to those of any class 
or industry. 

* * * * 

The oil scandals in America may possibly transform the 
whole course of the Presidential Election. Intense 
political passions have been aroused. The character of 
any public man even in the remotest degree assailable 
has beén assailed. It has been said that the motives at 
work are mainly political in origin, and that Americans, 
whether among the attackers or the defenders, are not 
really so surprised or shecked as they appear to be by the 
wholesale rumours of corruption in high places which are 
fillmg the air. We prefer to believe otherwise. The out- 
cry represents for the most part a sincere desire to have 
clean politics. Very likely a great many of the charges 
which have been made are without foundation, but when 
the evidence has been sifted, when the guilty have been 
punished and the innocent acquitted, the atmosphere 
will have been cleared by these electrical discharges and 
a good deal will have been gained. 

* * * & 

It is curious how little notice was taken at the time of the 
transactions which have since caused such a hubbub. 
It was in the spring of 1921, when President Harding had 
been only a short time in office, that Mr. Fall, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. Denby, the Secretary of the Navy, 


leased to private persons some of the State-reserved oil- | 


fields. These oilfields were reserved, under a policy which 
was already some years old, for the exclusive use of the 
Navy. The official excuse for leasing them was that the 
richness of the fields was seriously threatened by private 
borings in the neighbourhood, and that the leasehoiders 
were merely put in to remove that danger—to keep the 
fields in working order till the State might require them. 
Such an explanation might have been accepted had it 
not been discovered during the course of the inquiries by 
the Senate Committce that Mr. Fall had come into 
possession of large sums of mnuney. 
acquired riches were a coincidence or an illicit payment 
has yet to be proved. Mr. Fall at the moment is too ill 
to give evidence. 
* * * x 

The attack has, therefore, fallen for the most part on 
Mr. Denby, tiie Seeretary for the Navy. A fortnight ago 
the Senate demanded from President Coclidge that 


Whether his suddenly | 


—— 
Mr. Denby should be dismissed. The President, in a hj h 
spirited reply, retorted that it would be quite unconstity, 
tional to dismiss the Secretary for the Navy on an un. 
proved charge, though it was open to the Senate, jf it 
wished to do so, to impeach Mr. Denby. On Monday 
however, Mr. Denby voluntarily resigned, feeling that the 
public odium attached to him deprived him of all possi. 
bility of public usefulness. The resignation of the 
Attorney-Gencral is also being demanded. 
* * * * 


We shall not go into the numerous accusations and 
counter-accusations, but we cannot help reflecting op 
the changes and chances of political life, when we recalj 
the particular misfortune of Mr. McAdoo, the late Presi. 
dent Wilson’s son-in-law. Mr. McAdoo was called before 
the Senate Committee to free himself from the charge that 
he had received money from Mr. Doheny, the leaseholdey 
of one of the State oilfields. Mr. McAdoo showed that his 
firm had been consulted by Mr. Doheny in a purely pro- 
fessional capacity, and that there had been no other 
transaction of any sort. Mr. McAdoo seems even to have 
been unaware of who his client was. Nevertheless, the 
high tension of public feeling may well cause even this 
fact to tell decisively against Mr. McAdoo, who up to that 
moment had been the first choice of the Democratic party 
for the forthcoming Presidential Election. Mr. McAdoo’s 
supporters have reaflirmed their confidence in him. 

* * * * 


The news with regard to the relations of France and 
Germany has been both good and bad during the week. 
In the earlier part of the week the people of the Palatinate 
were coniident that they had been delivered from the 
Separatist tyranny, and their rejoicing was proportionate 
to their sense of relief. Later news, however, suggests 
that their rejoicing may have been premature. The 
French have taken the line that the Separatists must be 
protected from the wrath of their recent victims; and 
though there is, of course, everything to be said for this 
policy from the point of view of justice and order, we 
cannot feel satisfied that reasonable methods have been 
adopted. The special correspondent of the Daily News 
at Mannheim says that the French authorities have been 
making a large number of arrests, and have been appoint- 
ing important public men and officials as * hostages.” 
These hostages are to answer with their lives or property 
for the safety of the Separatists. The fact that the 
opening of this campaign coincided with the departure 
of the Special Committee of the Rhineland High Com- 
mission caused a bad impression. We hope, nevertheless, 
that the settlement announced by the Special Committee 
will be carried out. It provides for the reinstatement of 
the “lawful government” of the Palatinate and the 
readmission of officials expelled by the Separatists. 

* * * a 





Behind any improvement or change in French policy 
there is, of course, the haunting and driving fear 0 
financial failure which is spreading throughout FI’rance 
This fear is kept very much alive by the slump of the 
franc, which on Tuesday fell to 105.4 to the pound, 
though within a few hours there was a recovery. M. 
Poincaré had not an easy time in dealing with the Chamber 
of Deputies on Tuesday. He is now the subject of daily 
violent attacks. He might give up his task at any 
| moment, but on the whole he is likely to hold on, if only 
| because there is no suitable successor, and because it is 
thought that his downfall might make matters worse. 
It is significant that M. Gustave Hervé, in the Victoire, 
demands a dictatorship as the only “‘ way out” for 
| France, and suggests that M. Millerand, the President, 
| should be given full powers for six months. 
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In the House of Lords on Thursday, February 14th, 
Lord Charnwood called attention to a point which we have 
already mentioned in the Spectator, namely, the divided 
allegiance of some members of the present Government 
who are at once Ministers of the Crown and members of 
the International Socialist Conference at Hamburg. It is 
provided by the constitution of that Conference that its 
decisions shall be supreme over all purely national 
decisions. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
MacDonald became Prime Minister, those members of 
the Government who were also members of the Executive 
of the Hamburg Conference resigned their positions 
on that Executive. The Executive, by the way, has its 
headquarters in London, and it has been commonly 
said by British Socialists that a distinctly British twist 
would be given to all the decisions of the Conference. 

* * * * 


Now, we are not by any means among those who fancy 
that there are spies and conspirators under every bed. 
We feel pretty sure that if there had ever been any 
question between the just interests of Great Britain 
and the decisions of the Conference it would not have been 
Great Britain which would have suffered. The Inter- 
national Socialists’ Conference, after all, as Lord Parmoor 
pointed out in the House of Lords, aims at strengthening 
the League of Nations, and substituting friendliness for 
animosity between nations. The Conference, we under- 
stand, has advised Germany to pay as much as she can in 
the way of reparations. When all this has been admitted, 
however, it remains desirable for Ministers to be correct in 
form as well as honest in fact; they should avoid all 
appearance of evil. We must say, therefore, that we 
thoroughly sympathize with Lord Charnwood when he 
says that British Ministers ought not merely to resign 
from the Executive of the Socialist Conference, but even 
(so long as they are Ministers) from membership of a 
Conference which lays it down that the Conference “ in 
all international affairs’? shall be the ‘ supreme 


authority.” 
* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 14th, 
the Prime Minister made a definite statement on the 
subject of the Capital Levy. He declared with a disarm- 
ing glance at his political opponents that the Capital Levy 
was ~ 
them could possibly be introduced in the present Parlia- 
ment, for the simple reason that there obviously was not a 
majority for either. The Prime Minister then went on to 
speak about National Defence in answer to some anxious 
questions which had been asked by Mr. Baldwin. He 
explained that the Government were considering the 
question of defence “* from the point of view of civil and 
foreign policy.””’ They were co-ordinating those things. 
They held that for some time to come the bargaining 
power of Great Britain would depend less upon military 
force than upon the reasonableness of their policy. 


exhaustion after the War. At all events, the Government 
were going to try that line of action. ‘* But,’ he added, 
“I want to make it perfectly clear that while trying it 
we are not going to neglect the other —-that is to say, 
the other policy of attending to the fighting Services. 
-We have written in a leading article about the later 
debate on the Air Force. 


* * * * 


It seems that there is no desire to unseat the Govern- | 


ment on the Poplar question. The solution of the 
difficulties created by the action of Mr. Wheatley, the 


Minister of Health, will probably be to concentrate, with | 


general sanction, upon a much wider question than that 


in the same position as Protection *—neither of | 


Phat | explanation of all the unpleasantness would be to say thit 


was one of the few advantages of the reaction and the | 





| 
| 





| 





of Poplar—in other words, upon the principles of Poor 
Law Reform in general. Mr. Asquith is less combative 
than he seemed last week, and Mr. Baldwin evidently 
does not want to be unhelpful to the Government in this 
matter. The Government'can easily save Mr. Wheatley’s 
face by showing that in rescinding the Mond Order, he 
was only flogging a dead horse, since the Order was 
inoperative ; and as for Mr. Wheatley’s apparent encour- 
agement of extravagance, they can repudiate the extrava- 
gance without verbally repudiating Mr. Wheatley. The 
general belief is that the Government will accept the 
outlines of the Report of the Local Government Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, which was issued in 
January, 1918. Among the members of that Committee 
were Sir Donald Maclean and Lord George Hamilton 
names which involve a certain good will on the part of 
both Liberals and Unionists. 


* * * * 


The wrangles between the Egyptian authorities and 
Mr. Howard Carter over the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
have not merely been unedifying and deplorable, but 
threaten to put in jeopardy some of the incomparable 
relics which have been discovered. The result of Mr. 
Carter’s protest against the humiliating restrictions im- 
posed upon him by the Egyptian officials was that the 
tomb was closed even to Mr. Carter himself. The 
authorities also prohibited certain ladies, who had been 
expressly invited by Lady Carnarvon, from visiting th« 
tomb. Finally, an ultimatum was discharged at Mr. 
Carter, requiring him to resume work within forty-eight 
hours under the direction of Egyptian officials, or to accept 
the alternative that the work would henceforth be under- 
taken by the Egyptian Government itself. Mr. Carter’s 
reply was to demand an apology as a necessary condition 
of any further negotiations, and to state that he was 
bringing his case, and his claim to certain of the treasures, 
before the Courts of Law. Finally the Egyptian 
Government cancelled Mr. Carter’s licence. 


* * . * 
Whether Mr. Carter gave any unnecessary cause of 


offence to the authorities we cannot say; certainly no 
adequate cause for their behaviour has been stated in any 
of the newspapers, and we can only sympathise with him 
in the fact that his long and ungrudging service to 
archaeology in Egypt should have been so ill-requited. 
The explanation given in some English newspapers that 
the trouble is largely the result of the ‘“‘ monopoly ” given 
to the Times palpably does not meet the case. Mr. 
Carter could not be impeded in his work by crowds of 
journalists, and the plan by which the Times correspon- 
dent was alone admitted on the understanding that he 
should give his information freely to everybody wiiw 
wanted it has worked very well. This was not in any 
proper sense of the word a “ monopoly.” A better 
Egypt has changed, and that the change has not been 
sufliciently by non-Egyptians. In 
Cromer’s day Egyptian officials would not have been 
allowed to in futile, 
offensive manner, but they now have the power to behav. 


recognised Lora 


behave such a meddlesome ancl 
as they like. Englishmen, therefore, are hardly justitied 
in being either surprised or annoyed. A thing canno 
be and not be at the same time. When we made Egypt 
free we might have known what to expect. 


* * x * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 ¥ ; 


Thursday week, 100%; a year ago, 101, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DOCK STRIKE. 


LTHOUGH the dock dispute has taken so very 
favourable a turn on Thursday morning, its 
lessons will remain. Even a full and quick “settlement ” 
will leave us with a real problem to be solved. We 
hope that the Court of Inquiry will publish the result of 
its investigations. It is not only useless but perhaps 
injurious to write too closely on the merits of the conflict, 
We can, however, say certain things in regard to 
the dispute which can do no harm. We _ think 
the Government were perfectly right in appointing 
the Court of Inquiry. Everyone admits that “ the 
weight of public opinion” is of great importance 
in -a dispute like the present. But public opinion 
cannot act beneficially—indeed, can hardly act at all— 
unless it knows the faets and has them put before it 
by an impartial body. 

Unrest at the docks has haunted our economic life for the 
past fifty years to the great injury of trade. and has done 
a great deal to make harder the duty of those who, like 
ourselves, wish to defend the system of individualism 
ana freedom of exchange upon which our existing 
industrial system is based. 

At the docks casual labour is the evil genius— 
the real enemy—and it is this casual labour which it 
should be, and we believe is, the desire of the nation 
to put an end to. The less settled a man’s employment, 
and the less he can predict his industrial future, the less 
good citizen he is. It is, no doubt, true that a good 
many of the dock labourers—perhaps, indeed, the 
majority—though they are restless and angry when 
they are out of work, in some ways prefer their present 
gamble to a certainty. They would rather work, that 
is, with great intensity and at high pay for half the 





weck and be idle the other half, than have continuous | 


labour and a certain wage. If that is so, as is alleged, 
then all we can say is that the sooner the dock labourer 
is disappointed of his gamble, the better, first for himself 
and next for his employers, who, whatever they may 
say, are demoralized by the presence of a turbid pool of 
labour into which they can dip their buckets whenever 
convenient, instead of a more regular, even if apparently 
more expensive, source for supplying their needs. Lastly, 
it is of immense importance to the whole community 
that an industry which affects it at every turn should 
be si: bilized, and so made tranquil. 

The Report which may result from the inquiry will, 
we hope, sct forth all the facts, will show the average 
weckly wage earned by the average docker, will tell 
us what are the economic effects of casual labour on 
the industry. The Court admittedly would not have 
had power to bind cither side even if it had been 
left to it to play the principal part in settling the 
strike. All the same, we have not the slightest doubt 
that an invaluable service will be rendered by publishing 
a Report and thus informing public opinion. The 
public wants to know whether Lord Shaw’s recommenda- 
tions of three years ago hold good. If they do, the 
nation will know where to lay the blame in future if 
dock labour is not decasualized. Public opinion on 
such a matter will be quite irresistible. Neither side 
would ever be able to challenge it. It is true that 
we cannot put an end for all time to dock strikes 
than we ean permanently abolish 


any more 


other form of strike, but, at any rate, we can drain the 
particular marsh whose miasmas have done so much 
to poison the relations between employer and employee 
at the quayside. 


any | 


— 
— 


AIR DEFENCE. 


ne we are opposed to Socialism, and theref, 

to any Government potentially pledged to that 
economic system, we have no desire to catch at anythin. 
and everything which can prejudice the present Coven. 
ment. Since the Unionists, in conjunction with th, 
Liberal rivals, decided for their political conyenieno 
to put the Labour Party into office, the present Ministry 
have a right to demand a gencrous consideration, 4 
fair field and no favour. But such a fair field canno 
be, and ought not to be, granted to any Ministry whic) 
is not prepared to maintain, and fully maintain, th 
defence forces of this country. Under present conditions 
and almost certainly under the conditions which yj 
prevail in the future, air defence is as essential to this 
country as was naval defence in the past. 

We could all readily agree with Mr. Leach, the Under. 
Secretary for Air, when he said in Tuesday’s Dehbatp 
that the best weapon of defence is to have a soup) 
and righteous cause. We can go further and say with 
him that we should welcome a new Washington Con- 
| ference on the subject of air armies. But when he 
| makes his excellent aphorisms a ground for saying that 
aeroplanes cannot give protection against aeroplanes, 
we feel that we are in very dangerous hands. 
declare that “adequate protection is like a totally [ 
honest man—it has never been discovered ”—is in the 
| context a piece of pure sophistry. You may say that 
perfectly watertight boots have never been discovered, 
but that is not a reason for going out in torrents of . 
rain in carpet slippers! Further, it is nonsense to say, 
as Mr. Leach did, that the only adequate defence is a 
change inthe internationalatmosphere. That is merelyto 
say that the abolition of rain is far better than worrying 
| about waterproof boots. 
| Rememberthat inadequate protection is the worst form | 
of defencelessness. It gives an excuse for attack, and 
yet makes that attack certain of success. We will ask 
the rank and file of the Labour Party whether they | 
think that France acted well in the Ruhr and the 
Palatinate—that is when she not merely encouraged | 
| but actually suborned criminal bands of Separatists who 


rar 











— 


made the wretched towns delivered over to them a hell 

| upon earth. We ask them also whether they think 
' the condition of the people of the Ruhr is one which 
can be seen without shame and indignation. We know, 
of course, what their answer will be. They are indignant, 
and rightly indignant, at the things that have been | 
done in Germany by the French. Further, they have, | 
we know, determined to use the nation’s power to prevent ; 
these evils. 
' 


ee 


— 


But, though it is right to pursue such a policy as theuts, 
it is utter madness to pursue it if we have no power 
defence. We have no dislike or distrust whatever of : 
the French people themselves—quite the contrary— 
; but we realize that in one of their moods of panic they 
might allow their rulers to adopt a Machiavellian policy 
and deal with us as they have dealt with Germany. 
In that case the fate of the Palatinate would be outs 
| should we refuse to take our orders from Paris. 

No doubt the Prime Minister and the wiser members 
of the Cabinet, as Mr. Thomas indeed showed in the | 
' 





ope 


| course of the debate, realize all this well enough. But | 
| if they are to thrive as a Govermment and to carry & | 
| their work of showing the country that they are no} 
| foolish hotheads, but sane men, they will make it cleat | 
to the whole world that they mean to maintain a sound | 
policy in regard to the air and every other form ot f 
national defence. They must not spend unnecessaty | 
but safety they must give us. 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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ULSTER IS BRITISH. 
By THE RIGHT Hon. Sir James Craic, Bart., M.P. 
(Prime Minister of Northern Ireland.) 


T is a great pleasure to respond to the invitation of 
the Editor to say something about present-day 
conditions in Ulster and the work of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, because throughout a long period of 
years, in fair weather and in foul, the Spectator has faith- 
fully championed our cause and defended the rights of 
our loyal Province to remain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. 
it is absolutely necessary I am_ strongly 
averse to going back, even if only for the purpose of 
passing them in review, to those events which have 
engrossed public attention since the middle ‘eighties, or to 
that more recent strenuous political epoch which will be 
known as that of the Irish question. 
that epoch came to an end nearly three years ago with 
the passing of the 1920 Act and the so-called “ Treaty ” 
of 1921, and the second part is now in the process of 
making. I shall have something to say before I finish 
with regard to the work of the Government of Northern 
{reland—what it has so far accomplished and what it 
hopes to accomplish—but 
necessary that a few general observations should be made 


Unless 


before doing so it seems 
with regard to the Province itself. 

It often happens, and I am afraid it has happened in 
the ease of Ulster, that a generation which have had 
their minds more or less continuously focussed on a great 
political question of Imperial importance are not always 
the best judges of what they themselves, by their votes 
and actions, have helped to weave into the web of the 
history of their own time, and do not always differentiate 
on matters of vital consequence with that acumen which 
one might reasonably expect from them after such a 
prolonged and intimate connexion with affairs apper- 
taining to the question of self-government in Ireland. It 
is quite a common error amongst many people in England 
and Scotland to-day to make no distinction whatever 
between Northern Ireland and the Free State. 
specially so until quite recently, when energetic steps 


It was 


were taken to correct the belief held by some large 
and that the North of 
Ireland was outside the British Customs Union, and that 
all goods destined for Belfast, Londonderry and other 
Northern ports were subject to the tariffs imposed by the 
Free State; in some quarters the belief still exists that 
because we have now a Government of our own we are 
something apart from the rest of Great Britain, which, of 
course, we are not. 

In view, therefore, of these quite erroneous impressions 
it is necessary to keep on repeating that Ulster is British 
and is as much an integral part of the United Kingdom as 
Yorkshire or Lancashire. The Government of Northern 
Ireland, which was set up by the Act of 1920, has juris- 
diction over the cities of Belfast and Londonderry, and 
the counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone and Londonderry, together with the territorial 
Waters adjoining, and in every part of that territory 
the King’s writ runs, the function, and 
order prevail and the everyday life of the community 
proceeds as quietly, as normally, and as efficiently as in 
England and Scotland. The area under the jurisdiction 
of the Northern Government is approximately 3,352,000 
acres in extent, and according to the last census the 
population was 1,250,538. It is not generally known that 
situated within the six northern counties there are seven 
of the largest industries of their kind in the world, viz.. 
the largest linen manufacturing concern in the world ; 
the largest firm of linen, thread, twine and netting 


business commercial houses 


courts law 





The first part of | 














manufacturers in the world; the largest rope and cable 
works in the world; the largest shipbuilding firm in the 
world; the largest single tobacco works in the world; 
the largest single flax spinning mill in the world ; and the 
largest linen export trade of any area of equal size in the 
world. 

Agriculture provides employment for over sixty per 
cent. of the population and practically ninety per 
cent. of the total area is productive. One third of the 
total ploughed land in all Ireland is within Ulster, which 
can also claim half of the entire Irish fruit crop; three- 
quarters of the flax crop and more than her propor- 
tionate share of the cattle and egg trade. The yearly 
export of cattle is valued at £5,800,000, pork at £349,000 ; 
bacon, pigs and hams at £2,195,000; at 
£1,081,000, and eggs at approximately £4,000,000 anaually. 
Recently it was estimated that the eapital value of the 
live stock in Northern Ireland on a 
£25,000,000. The paid up capital for the whole of 
Ireland is estimated at about £70,000,000, and companies 
having their registered offices in Northern Ireland can 
lay claim to sixty per cent. of that total. These details 
will, I hope, help those who generalize with regard to 
Ulster’s position to form a more accurate estimate of her 
value to the Empire and incidentally to the British 
Treasury because taxes collected in Ulster go towards our 
contribution to Imperial Services. 


potatoes 


given date was 


It is, then, a matter of the greatest importance, apart 
altogether from the inherent determination of the Ulster 
people themselves to remain within the Empire, that all 
these great industries, financed and managed by people 
who glory in their British citizenship, and contributing in 
no small measure to the great volume of Empire trade, 
should be retained under the Union Jack and not trans- 
ferred under any other cmblem, which some day may 
represent Republicanism and complete severance from 
the Mother Country. The Ulster people 
occasionally in certain quarters of making an excessive 
display of their loyalty, but it ought to be 
that the recent Republican successes in the South and 
West are as much a menace to Ulste: to the Free 
State, and that if ever the time comes for the matter to 
be put to the test it will be Ulster which will have to 
make the stand to the very limit of her resources against 
those disruptive forces wnich threaten not only Ireland, 
but the Empire. It is because Ulster is British, owning 
allegiance to the same King and Constitution the 
other parts of the Empire, and inspired by the same ideas 
of freedom and government, that if need be she will once 


are accused 


remembh< red 


as 


as 


again, as she has done before, keep this part of the 
Empire inviolate. Some day perhaps, when the truth 
with regard to the menace with which Ulster has been 
confronted, and may again be confronted, is made known, 
what is sometimes condemned as her excessive patriotism 
will be more widely appreciated than it is in certain 
quarters to-day. 

Government 


Meanwhile, since the of Northern 


Ireland was set up, we have been endeavouring to make 


and 


our Province not only worthy of our history, but worthy 
also of our position as participants in the family cirele, 
which includes the Commonwealth of Nations known as 
the British Empire. Like all other 
have had to face the twin problems of trade depression 


Governments we 
and unemployment, and difficult as these problems are, 
they were made more diflicult in our case by the fact 
that they had both become acute before we had time to 
get our Government departments functioning. In fact 
they were both acute before the Government of Northern 
Ireland was established, and it ought to be a melancholy 
reflection for those who, during a part of last year, by 
organised disturbance and outrage endeayoured to prevent 
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the Government from functioning at all that they 
succeeded in increasing the total of workless people in 
our midst and by their folly retarded the ameliorative 
steps which the Government were taking. 

Speaking at the first meeting of the Northern Parliament 
on June 23rd, 1921, I gave a pledge on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself that we had nothing in view except 
the welfare of the people as a whole and that we would 
set ourselves to probe to the bottom those problems that 
had retarded progress in the past and to do everything 
that lay in our power to help forward developments in 
town and country. Within two years of that pledge 
being given we have, I am thankful to say, been able to 
accomplish a great deal, more especially peace in our midst. 
An arrangement was negotiated with the Imperial 
Authorities under the terms of which a sum of £500,000 
was made available for the promotion of schemes of public 
utility in the Belfast district, while the Northern Parlia- 
ment voted an additional sum of £64,000 for similar 
schemes in the remainder of Northern Ireland. The 
main features of these relief schemes are: (1) that no 
useless work shall be undertaken, (2) no schemes are to 
be subsidized which would in any event have been under- 
taken within the next two years, and (3) the unemployed 
are given work in the proportion of two Protestants to 
one Roman Catholic and ex-Service men to have prefer- 
ence. The houses which are being erected are for the 
working classes, and no houses which do not fall within 
this category are sanctioned for a grant from the Fund. 
The building of a new Art Gallery in Belfast is one of the 
many schemes already sanctioned in addition to the 
housing programme of the Corporation, and there is no 
doubt that the City will be permanently enriched by the 
works which are now in progress. Private enterprises 
have also received assistance from the Ministry of 
Finance by means of its Loans Guarantee Act. At the 
present time a Commission is inquiring into the mineral 
and other resources of the Province with a view to 
developments in the future. The position of the farming 
industry has also been inquired into by a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Viscount Pirrie, K.P., which 
has made proposals as to how a grant of £128,000, which 
it is proposed should be given for the relief of agriculture, 
might be expended with the greatest benefit to the 
industry. The two main legislative measures which have 
passed through the Northern Parliament have been an 
Education Act by means of which the facilities for 
education and its standard will be increased, and a 
Licensing Act, the main features of which have been the 
abolition of spirit grocery licences, and the closing of 
public houses on Sundays. 

Such is a brief survey of what has been done by the 
Parliament of Ulster in what may be called the second 
part of the political epoch of the Irish question. There 
is a great deal still remaining to be done, and Ulster 
wants peace perpetuated along her borders and within 
her borders in order that she may tackle her own problems 
in her own way. We want, as I have said before, to live 
at peace with our Southern neighbours, who, we realise, 
are confronted with a task of much magnitude and 
difficulty. They have their job to do; we have ours; 
and if we both recognize our own functions within 
our own proper spheres, Ireland may before long 
forget her recent trials and recover from her wounds. 
The yesterdays are dark and unpleasant ; the to-morrows 
may yet be bright if only it is realised that there is 
room in this Ireland for both the Northern and the 
Southern Governments. There is generally, at least, 
one outstanding desire on behalf of a people; that 
of Ulster is very modest, very simple—we want to be 
left alone! 





<<a 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
OUR SQUALID TOWNS. 

See town improvement campaign is in America an 

institution, and there local patriotism is strong 
enough and successful enough to have come many time 
under the searching eye of the satirist. Mr. Singl,j, 
Lewis, for instance, has both in Main Street and Babbit 
treated two such campaigns with his usual! fury of 
exasperated affection. Sometimes over there, the “ bette. 
ment” spirit manifests itself in a way that seems to 
in this country wholly enchanting, as when the citizey, 
of Portland, Oregon, decided that their town was yy 
beautiful enough, and each man throughout the city 


planted roses beside his door. They throve, and in, | 


year or two the place was famous as the City of Roses. 
an astounding place in the time of flowering. (jy. 
cannot help wondering whether—soil and climate apart 
—that is the sort of thing that could possibly have hap. 
pened in England. 

There is a public garden with a bowling-green a 
Stafford, but was it laid out to please the citizens or to 
please the gardener? Have the inhabitants of Hil) 
ever done anything to make their town less lamentable? 
Has any unofficial citizen of, say, Birmingham, except 
Mr. Barry Jackson, ever made any distinct effort to 
increase the amenities of his town ? As for him 
his case and that of his repertory theatre would seen 
to show Birmingham people as not caring a rap for their 
town, but as willing for it to be for all time a place fy 
money-making rather than for living in. 

Professor Adshead suggests in his book, T'own Planning 
and Town Development (Methuen, 10s. net), that what 
is wrong with the provincial cities of England is that 
their inhabitants look upon them as mining camps 
They are sorry when they have to bring up their childre 
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ones 
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in them, and when they are old, and can look up fron | 


their task, they imagine themselves as going either t 
a cottage in the country, or to live in London or in son 
“* residential ” or pleasure town such as Cheltenham 
Torquay. Nor do they spend a moment of their day- 
to-day leisure in their own towns if they can bel 
it, but for the summer vacation and even summer week 


FRG 


ends go away to country or sea. Who would, or anyhow | 


who does, spend so much as a day’s leisure in Manchester 
or Leeds, Crewe, or St. Helens, Wolverhampton, or ew 
in the comparatively “town proud ” cities of Leiceste 


or Bristol ? Smoky and dreary, they provide as a mi | 


no facilities except for sleep and work. For a long tim 


music was the one civilised recreation of industrial England. | 


But there has been of late (though it has hardly affect 
such large things as buildings and parks and _ pu! 
monuments) a sort of stirring in our industrial towns. 
sense that a town might become a “‘ home town” as Wi 
as a place to work in. Though Birmingham and Ma 
chester have been so cold towards their repertory theatre 
that they have almost frozen them out of existence, ye 
in Liverpool, Leeds, Nottingham and Bristol, to mentiol 
only a few instances, vigorous repertory theatres hav 


sprung up. Burton-on-Trent, for instance, is an indus | 
‘ 


trial town that, though sad enough to the casw 
visitor, is yet developing a _ tentative social Ii 
The greatly increased number of dance halls, too, show 
a healthy new feeling that the town where people liv 
should be a town to live in. In Northumberland, bot! 
in cities such as Newcastle, and in country centres suc! 
as the district round Alnwick, for example, dancing b# 
become once more the national pastime. Of course, thi 
cinema provides a way of spending leisure in most towns 
however dreary, but the existence of well-run cinem® 
is not, as a rule, a proof of a town’s determination to > 
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something more than a mere grimy earning machine, 
for the cinema industry 1s hy its nature centralized and 
will probably never become a vehicle of localized expres- 
sion. Its function as & civilizing agent will, no doubt 
become increasingly important, but it will bring the 
al to the provinces, and vice versa, and may well 
do more than any political organization, however 
impressive, to internationalize us. But that is another 
tter, and does not affect the attitude of the citizen 


eapit 


mé 
to bis town. 

“ Where there’s smoke, there’s brass” (money), says 
a much quoted Lancashire proverb. There we have the 
mining camp as against the “ home town ” outlook in a 
nutshell. The smoke can be endured with stoicism as 
a temporary evil, and so two or three generations have 
passcd their lives in such places as Burnley, Wigan, 
St. Helens and the Five Towns, because the men who 
made the towns never faced the fact that they were going 
to live in them, but believed themselves only tented and 
encamped. ‘ The miner has no notion, like the peasant, 
of settling on the land, and of building; he is hasty, is 
satisfied with a cubicle, a gin-palace and a chapel, and 
this makes his town. . . All the manufacturing 
towns of to-day are practically miners’ towns.” Professor 
Adshead is severe, but it is certainly true that the com- 
munity who employed Wren to rebuild London after 
the Fire, the men who started Wood to work at Bath, 
Nash round the Regent’s Park, and the builders of 
Edinburgh and Paris, were largely successful because 
they had a pretty clear notion of what they were doing, 
ind, realizing that they would live in their towns, took 
care to build them fit to livein. Many students of industrial 
life will go so far as to say that makeshift towns make 
makeshift inhabitants, and see an intimate connexion 
between such things as ugly, ill-planned factories and a 
dislike of work. Almost all social workers are agreed 
that as a town’s recreational facilities go up, its drink 
bill and its assize list go down. 

Those who only know them in passing are apt to 
wonder what provision for reasonable pleasure and gaiety 
is made in Sheffield, Oldham, Glasgow or in the great 
mining towns of South Wales. In Edinburgh, in Oxford, 
Cambridge and London it is possible to settle down and 
live; they obviously have the character of “ home towns,” 
but only a very small proportion of our population live 
in such places. For the rest, a Frenchman, a German or 
in Italian must be struck by the absence of gaiety and 
charm. 

Backward as our towns are, there seem to be signs in 
one or two quarters that such ideals as we mentioned 
before are returning, but it would not seem as though, 
for the most part, they were coming back through the 
regular channels of municipal life, except in the case of 
such pleasure places as Brighton, Torquay, Whitby or 
Douglas, where the town’s business life depends upon 
its amenities. Or are there perhaps places where the 
City Fathers begin to realize that it should be one of the 
chief parts of their paternal office to provide something less 
bleak for the lives of their fellow-townsmen than “ the 
cubicle and the gin-palace ” ? 

Might it not be a reasonable test of a town’s success to 
see in how civilized a way its young people can spend, 
say, @ summer’s afternoon or a winter’s evening? Is 
there tennis, is there dancing, has the river been kept 
clean for boating, is there a theatre to make brain and 
emotion alert and delicate of perception? People 
sometimes forget that when we think of the typical 
Englishman or Englishwoman we ought not to think 
either of a country person or of a Londoner, but of the 
habitants of some industrial town or city. England, 
a it strikes the New Zealanders, the South Africans, 





Australians and Canadians, who will be here in their 
thousands this summer, will be a composite picture of our 
great industrial cities with only a dash of the “ Kentish 
orchard ” and the “ Trafalgar Square at sunset,”’ on which 
we pride ourselves. What will they find? That is a 
question which to most Londoners seems rather difficult to 
answer, nor does Dundee probably know of the efforts 
towards a home town ideal made by Hull (supposing 
Hull has made an effort). Ought there not to be some 
consultation, some exchange of ideas, lest we find that 
our national life and character are being established for 
ever by the ideals of the mining-camp ? 
A. WiLi14Ms-ELLIs, 


ET IN ARCADIA EGO. 


ie the old days the Janiculum was famous chiefly on 

account of a certain red flag that was planted on it 
and used to fly securely above the city until the Etruscans 
threatened a descent. Then the Romans hauled it 
down in a hurry, and for the time being joking was at a 
discount. Archaeologists are, for their kind, quite 
touchingly open to conviction on the subject of the 
Ktruscans ; but it is clear from the remote, Oriental and 
slightly leering expression on the faces of the flat terra- 
cotta warriors who recline at the banquet of the blest on 
the Etruscan sarcophagi that they were not a comfortable 
crowd to have inimically within your city walls. 

Nowadays the last of the Etruscans is consumed inside 
his stone coffin, and there are other things on the 
Janiculum besides a red flag. There is, for example, the 
lovely and rather mouldering convent of S. Pietro in 
Montorio, divided equally between Italian monks and 
Spanish artists who seem to be under a tacit agreement 
not to cross the diameter of the exquisite little round 
Bramante chapel that chokes up their common court- 
yard. There is also, higher up, a dazzling new white 
palace where the American artists live who are getting the 
best out of the old world; and there is the cold and 
crashing fountain of Acqua Paola, under whose little 
piazza lies the broadest and most enchanted sunset-and- 
twilight view of the whole city. 

But I doubt if many people know that an alley half-way 
up the hill leads you to Arcadia. 

As a matter of fact, if you stumbled upon the entrance, 
which in itself is not likely, you would hardly recognise 
the place. From the outside it looks like a serap of 
forest enclosed behind an iron gate and two bits of 
curving, stuccoed wall, of which the left is labelled 
‘** Bosco,” and the right, “ Parrasio.” Even if you had 
identified the Bosco Parrasio with the theatre of the 
famous and forgotten Arcadian Academy of the eighteenth 
century, you might feel no further curiosity; but it 
happened that I had had a long compulsory acquaintance 
with those ancient, periwigged academicians, and the 
idea of stepping into their parlour was very much to my 
taste. 

As all wise people know, the Arcadia was the grandest 
and noisiest of the innumerable academies which, since 
the days of the Renaissance, had been springing up, 
flourishing and dying throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy. Whereas the fields of earlier academies had 
been either literature or science or religion, the Arcadia 
offered her patronage magnificently to all three, and 
smartened up the whole academical idea with a tacit 
slogan of ** Elegance before all.’’ No decent or fashion- 
able person could afford not to be a member. The 
number of subscribers was enormous; and, as one might 
naturally suppose, the convention of academies having 
become, in the person of the Arcadia, artificially and 
abnormally inflated, in the person of the Arcadia it 
exploded, and was heard of no more, 
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At my first attempt on the Bosco Parrasio I got no | satisfied. The Best-Informed Woman in [, me « 


farther than the keyhole, and had to be content with the 
spectacle of some dreary winter trees framed in the 
jagged outline of that opening. But I was lucky enough 
to get a powerful ally on my side for the second attack, 
and before the leaves were green I had an assignation 
outside the gate with the Best-Informed Woman in Rome. 
She surprised me by telling me that the Arcadia was still 
in existence, and promised to produce the Secretary, who 
was under the same obligation towards the key. 

The Best-Informed Woman in Rome is big and tall and 
blue-eyed and magnificently widowed. She expresses 
herself in five or six languages, and so is hardly ever at 
a loss for a word. The Secretary of the Arcadia was to 
her a foil of almost mathematical exactness, being small 
and thin and black and incorrigibly celibate. In spite of 
his handicap of having only one tongue at his command, 
their conversational record was always a dead heat, as 
they both, quite simply, talked all the time. The Best- 
Informed Woman had been characteristically lunching 
with a princess, from whose board she had brought, to 
balance me, a middle-aged Austrian gentleman, with the 
title of a Polish count. In an enigmatical aside she told 
me that she was obliged, since the War, to speak French 
to him because he was really a German. The whole 
afternoon seemed rich in linguistic promise. As the key 
squeaked in the lock we made jokes to each other about 
the quaintness of the dead shepherds and shepherdesses 
who had once inhabited the place, but I privately doubted 
whether four collectively odder Arcadians than ourselves 
had ever been admitted. 

Following the little Secretary we made our way through 
the disused garden to the shallow theatre. The place was 
not very much neglected, but for generations it had 
clearly known nothing better than the unloving care of 
a hireling. We found ourselves standing on the edge of 
a miniature open-air theatre of the Greek pattern, with 
three broad tiers of seats, and enclosed, except for the 
entrance, by a low brick wall. Occupying part of the 
circumference, as the stage might have done in Greece, 
was a pillared facade of stucco, with a door, leading to a 
little domed building like a temple, between the central 
columns, and unfilled niches for statues between the rest. 
Every detail of the proud and loving descriptions of the 
first members leaped at once to the eye. Here were the 
marble tablets in the walls, set up to the memories of 
dead Arcadians ; here, between the last two pillars, were 
the famous ten laws of the constitution framed in Latin 
by the golden pen of the first secretary and cut in stone 
at the expense of an early ducal patron. Here were the 
benches where princes and even cardinals had sat listening 
to madrigals and verses of compliment; and here, with 
an absurdly-coffered ceiling vaulted over its tiny hall, 
was the house of the archives, so beautifully immune, in 
the eyes of the generation that saw it building, from 
what they described with impartial aversion as “ the 
pestilential influence of the gothic and the barocque.” 

The whole was as melancholy and sentimental a picture 
as the heart could desire. It was like the cemetery of an 
obscure village, only sadder, for here was none of that 
suppressed enthusiasm that universally attends the Latin 
cult of the dead. The forgotten names on the marble 
tablets seemed to give no suggestion of personality as 
tombs do, and the title of Academician seemed woefully 
powerless to assault mortality. Nor is there any material 
like stucco for exuding an air of desolation. 

For different reasons none of my companions allowed 
the atmosphere of the place to take hold on them. The 


Austrian count was due at a distant “‘ five-o’-clock,” and 
being too urbane to fall for the bourgeois emotionalism of 
old gardens, he declared the place charming and himself 





appropriately that it was morne ; then, leaping Massive! 
up and down the stone tiers, she fell to toying With . 
reconstructive notion for utilizing the place for a sees 
company of the Better-Informed Women who wer hee 
friends. The tiny Secretary fluently deplored the ¢,, 
that the theatre for so long had stood idle, but he ones 
curiously unaware that the whole institution was dead 
Perhaps his pride of office forbade him thinking othery;, 

For me there was nothing to do in Arcadia by; 
picture the solemn dignitaries on their throne before y 
little temple, the elegant and for the moment soley, 
members crowded on to the stone benches, and in the, 
midst a neatly-frocked and correctly-curled young abj 
Metastasio for choice, in Arcadia a Daphnis or a Strephe, 
winning all hearts with hendecasyllabic gallantry ge, 
cated to Irene or to Nice. 

For courtesy’s sake, too, I had to bow my head befo: 
the twin storms of eloquence from the Best-Inform 
Woman in Rome and the Secretary, who, I gathered, y, 
wishful to show me the present headquarters of tj, 
society, where the portraits of famous Arcadians we, 
housed against the damp. Warmed at the prospect 
knowing the painted likenesses of the little marble sl}, 
I set out with him, and after an interminable tram-r; 
we mounted a lot of stairs behind a cold church in th 
Corso and performed a second ritual of creakings and keys 

The present Arcadia was, if anything, more dolef 
than the ancient. Though it was tenanted from time | 
time, and might have looked quite human by electricity 
to walk through its long empty rooms in the dim afterno : 
was like being on a stage in daylight. The portrait, | 
executed for the most part in the red and mustard-colow | 
common to Old Amateurs, jostled with each other on th 
walls, but lent no air of conviviality, and before sone | 
scores of them we stopped, while the Secretary, with t! 
untiring vivacity of his race, described their artistic mer 
and the glory of their originals. 

Thcre is, perhaps, nothing in the world so exhaustingas ! 
listen forhoursto a foreigner talking in a tongue at whi 
you yourself are only passable. More and more did ny | 
responses dwellonthe sadnessof the institution’s decay ani 
the transitoriness of human things, until the Secretary 
misconstruing my emotion, led me off to explore the library 

It was his castle and threatened to be my prison for» 
long as he chose. The idle books, which for generaticw | 
only ghosts could have wished to earmark or to pene 
were clapped behind trellises of white-painted wire whic! 
had to be unlocked one by one for my inspection. Afte 
I had desperately handled and opened a few of them! 
the idiotic way one uses towards books one has ! 
intention of reading, I found that the real treasun 
were waiting for me downstairs. Each of these we 
locked in a little chest and required to be taken out 
dusted by the Secretary and fondled by me. I examine 
lists of members, specimen diplomas, and letters a 
even unpublished verses of dead Arcadians, all written 
their actual fine Italian hands. To every document t! 
Secretary did ample justice. 

As I looked despairingly at the rows of little chests st! 7 
unexplored, I found no reason why I should ever esta | 
Suddenly my tiredness and my need for tea increased t [ 
an agony. I almost threw down the book I was holding 
and declared I must go. It took the Secretary half-al 7 
hour to lock up, bid me good-bye and present me with 
card, deeply black-edged and inscribed with his nob! J 
name. As I looked down into his face at parting, I fet 
a sudden remorse, for the new glow in his eyes told m¢ 7 
that he was certain that at last, through me and throug! 7 
England, the Arcadia was coming again into its own. | 

ApvA Harriso%. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
AND SOMEWHERE TO SLEEP. 
spite of the genial and no doubt perfectly sin- 


N 
] cere optimism of the Exhibition authorities the 
m of finding room for the thousands of visitors 


proble , 
at are going to flock into London this summer will 


be a very difficult one to solve. The Exhibition will, 
we are sure, be one of the greatest and most memorable 
of modern times the Exhibition which will hold up 
the mirror to our Imperial heritage—and unless the 
“housing problem” is studied very closely and in 
time we may see something in the nature of a repetition 
of the mistake of last spring at the Stadium, but on 
a much greater scale and not on one day but for 
weeks and months. 

In fine we are deeply concerned as to whether even now 
enough attention is being given to the question of how to 
house our visitors. We all knowthat when there is a large 
influx of people into London for a football match, cricket 


match, or the Boat Race—that is, for three or four | 
| Commissioners to answer ? 


hours only, and only on one day—many people experi- 
ence a great difficulty in finding anywhere to sleep ; for 
the vacant beds in London are small in number. But 
in the case of the British Empire Exhibition practically 
all the visitors will want to spend a very long day here, 
and a very great number will want to stay three or four 


days. These people will come, in the first place, from | 
every part of England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern | 


and Southern Ireland. We venture to say that these 
home visitors alone will far more than fill all the accom- 
modation available in London. In addition there will 
be a vast number of people from every part of the British 
Empire pouring in not in a measured stream but in 
spurts. Next there will be, not only the usual number 
of American visitors, but a number greatly increased, 
for Americans love exhibitions, and the whole of the 
English-speaking races are naturally very much interested 
in the adventure at Wembley. In addition there happen 
to be this summer the great Anglo-American Advertisers’ 
Conference and the Bar Conference of America, Britain 
Finally, quite a considerable number of 
may expected, both pleasure 
seekers and men who for commercial and _ political 
reasons want to learn about the products of the British 
Empire. 


and Canada. 


European visitors be 


The more distinguished people from the Dominions 
will, no doubt. often be accommodated under the excellent 
scheme for getting Imperial-minded people to devote 
a bedroom to overseas guests, as people habitually do 
for the British Association or other Congresses. But 
Though much is 
planned, far more in our opinion must be done to meet 
the great popular demand. It obvious that there 
is no time to build fresh hotels, or even to run up tem- 
porary hutments in or near Wembley, and we cannot 
lace the disgrace of making our guests sleep on the 
Embankment or in Hyde Park. What, then, is to be 
done? We to offer, which 
probably occurred already to many people, though we 
It is that each Dominion 
should charter one or possibly two of the big passenger 


this will be a drop in the ocean. 


1S 


have a suggestion has 


have not yet seen it in print. 


Steamers that are now laid up because their speed is | 


too slow or which for other reasons are not now running, 
and have these steamers moored in the Thames below 
London Bridge, but not too far away. They will be 
excellent floating hotels. 
up are in every way appropriate, That is, they 
lave 


Many of the steamers now 


got sleeping accommodation for many hundreds 
of per ee : . ‘ : 
or persons, and they have their full equipment in many 











cases of blankets and beds, plate, linen, glass and china 
All, of course, have kitchens and refrigerating rooms 
It seems to us that provision might easily be made in 
this way quickly and at a reasonable cost for some five 
or six thousand beds. If this provision were made, we 
believe that it would be made use of. No doubt it is 
not very convenient to go down the river to sleep; 
but it is better than walking the streets, and these 
floating hotels would, of course, have motor boats which 
would be running all day between the shore and each 
ship. 

If our plan is 
the people who 


adopted, we cannot help thinking that 
will most bless us for this suggestion 
are the officials of the Dominion offices. We do not 
envy the staff at, say, Australia House, or at the 
offices of any of the High Commissioners, when some 
of their leading citizens turn up and ask to be told 
where they are to find accommodation. If men ask 
with indignation whether they are really to be told 
that their wives and daughters are to sleep on the seats 
on the Embankment or in the Parks, what the 
polite and genial members of the staffs of the High 
We hope they will be able 
to answer: ‘“‘ Certainly you must not be left to tramp 
London all night. If you like, we have still got some 
very nice cabins vacant in the two liners we have chartered 
and which lie moored in the river. We can put you 
up there for three nights and then, having finished with 
Wembley, you can go off to Edinburgh, or Cornwall, or 
Derbyshire, or carry out any other plans you like for 
seeing the Old Country, and so make room for others.” 

Of course, there are hundreds of technical and financial 
objections which can be made to our proposal. We 
admit them all; but we repeat that our plan is better 
than the Embankment. If, of course, wrong 
and it can be proved that there is an ample supply of 
beds in London ready for all our shall be 
delighted to hear it and shall with thankfulness abandon 
But we wonder whether 


are 


we are 


guests, we 


our fears of a great scandal. 


| anyone will venture to say with confidence that we 
are getting frightened about nothing and that there 
is going to be plenty of room for everybody ? With 


the plea that it is sure to be “all right on the night ” 
and every night we cannot pretend to be satisfied. 
J. St. Loz Srracuey. 


THE SPRING CRUISE, 

fFXHE Admiralty will have its little joke. 
in the depth of winter, the Fleet assembles at 
Portland. Up goes a notice on the Ward Room board, 
which is greeted with roars of derision by the assembled 
company. It is headed, “ Spring Cruise,” and goes on to 
say that Officers should provide themselves with white 
uniform. Unfortunately, it never whether it 
white fur or white duck with which we are to provide 
ourselves. Anyhow, our Navigator, who is a cynical 
and unbelieving old bird, calls the messenger and tells 
him to go to the Paymaster’s store and get him two of the 
thickest Service he find. The weather at 
Portland, where we wait for a week, carries on the Admir- 


Each year, 


says is 


vests can 
alty joke with great gusto. The worst sou’westerly gale 
of the year blows for three days. No boats can run to 
Weymouth, Cheshil Beach and all appertaining thereto 
is flooded out, while our good old English winter does its 
damnedest all round the coast. 

We started on our joy-ride this year in the very worst 
of it all. 
Portland Bill, and as we passed the Scillies it was working 
Thereafter we got it in the neck. 


We were moving about by the time we got to 


up for a real good time. 


Ushant light was just a blear, and the Bay proceeded to 
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try to live up to its reputation. We fairly wallowed in 
it, and the amount of water we took on board was a 
marvel. Still, there was one consolation. We looked 
across at the destroyers and wondered how human beings 
could stand that kind of life. They were standing on 
their noses, they were standing on their tails, that is to 
say, when they were not trying to roll completely round 
and up again. Finally, it became so bad that our long- 
suffering smaller brethren were sent in to a neighbouring 
harbour, and I should think they were the most thankful 
people on the High Seas when that order came. We 
plugged along through it as is the wont of big ships, and 
finally fetched up at the Rock, which is to be our base 
for the cruise. 

Gib never seems to alter by so much as a hairbreadth, 
the very hulks in the harbour have a sort of permanent 
look, as if they defied anyone to shift them an inch. We 
Started our first day there with a misunderstanding. 
We had been distinctly told that we were coming to the 
Sunny South (see steamship advertisements), and that, 
such was our good fortune, we were going to miss the 
terrible English winter. All I can say is, that if they 
had more rain at home that day than we did, they must 
have done pretty well. 

We were greeted soon after our arrival by the great 
Gibraltarian jest. It is used by high and low as the 
first opening of conversation with a Naval Officer, and 
runs like this: “ He, he (this indicates light laughter), 
we always say that when the Fleet comes in here the 
bad weather comes with it.” 

Imanaged an answering smile the first time it was used 
to me, but on the thirtieth time I could only murmur 
under my breath George Robey’s classic word “* Shurrup.” 

The inhabitants of the Rock have another annoying 
habit. You meet them on a day when the heavens are 
emptying themselves, when the tennis courts are under 
water and the dockyard is a quagmire and they rub 
their hands and say, “We only want another twelve 
inches this month.” I quite realize that they depend on 
the rain for their drinking water, but why rub it in to 
us who have been fed on Sunny South and white 
uniform stories for the last six weeks? Anyhow we 
did get some decent weather a little later and all 
went well, 

There is a wonderful charm about this little town, 
however often one has visited it before. It is like 
coming back to an old friend of whom one knows the 
best and the worst. The weird Mediterranean smell 
greets you and turns your mind to hundreds of cheery 
days spent in places like this when one was younger 
and more irresponsible. I wonder if anyone has ever 
analysed correctly that smell of a Mediterranean town, 
There’s garlic in it, dust, oranges, sweat, scent of flowers, 
dried fruit, musty leather and a hundred other things, 
but it has a large ingredient of romance with it all. 
And what a mixture of people! Yesterday within a 
hundred yards of Government House I passed the 
following types: a Greek sailor, a Spanish soldier, two 
Moors, an Irish guardsman, a British bluejacket, an 
American sailor and two Japanese. Not a bad bag 
for five minutes. Add to this a crowd of tourists from 
a big liner in the harbour, plus the inhabitants of the 
place, and you have got a crowd which pretty well fills 
the narrow main street. 

This year I have met again some of the inhabitants 
of the Rock whom I have not seen for some time. They 
are far from beautiful, not very popular, and their 
habits might be more pleasant. To avoid all misunder- 


standing I will say at once that they are the Rock apes. 
Many years ago, when I first knew the place, they used 
to come down the Rock right into the town. 





They became such a nuisance that some of them hy 
to be killed off, and they say that there are only aby, 
five remaining. If so, I saw the whole family a 
week, and an uglier lot I have seldom seen. Sone 
the people living on the slopes of the Rock are not ‘ 
all enthusiastic about them, as the apes have got inh 
the habit of invading the houses and pinching wha 
they can get. The other day they took a silver backed 
mirror as part of their loot, and the irate owner had 
to watch them sitting on the Rock higher Up and 
seriously regarding themselves in it. 

The shops of the little main street are of never failing 
interest to me. I spend hours looking at them, The 
majority of the curio shops are kept by Indians, anj 
the owners stand at the door and, if you pause for , 
second, forcibly push you into the shop to look at 
second-rate kimonos and Birmingham made India, 
goods. Our bluejackets and the tourists provide they 
with an income. Shopping at these places gives oy 
a real sporting contest. You see a thing you want an/ 
the proprietor alleges that three pounds is the price, 
You get him down to two and then offer to toss hiy 
whether you pay him thirty shillings or two pounds 
He always accepts the offer and the contest comes off 
It is a good thing not to take a sensitive person in with 
one as they get restive under the strain of the bargaininy 
and want you to accept before you feel you have got ty 
rock bottom. I nearly lost a string of jade that way, 

There is plenty of sport on the Rock while the Fle 
is in. The ships challenge the various units of the 
garrison at every conceivable game, and the bluejacket 
plays his football whatever the temperature or the 
ground be like. 

Chuck in some gunnery, a landing party or two, and 
the usual work of the slip, and we get along very wel 
even though we are not wearing white uniform yet. 


Bisu. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveELYN WRENCH. 


A N exceptionally interesting article by Mr. Hector (¢ / 


Bywater, the naval expert, appeared in the 
Observer on Sunday on naval disarmament and the 
manner in which Great Britain has carried 
share of the Washington Agreement. 
inspired by the spectacle of the impending delivery of 
H.MLS. ‘ Lion’ to a shipbreaking yard on the East Coast 
which Mr. Bywater refers to as “not only the passing 
of the famous ship, but the completion of the greatest 
act of voluntary disarmament that the world has ever 
witnessed.”” How wholeheartedly Great Britain has 


carried out her side of the Washington Disarmament | 
At the close of the War 


Treaty is proved by the facts. 
the British Empire had forty-one dreadnought battle 
ships and battle-cruisers, which was more than the 
collective strength of the United States, Japan, France 
and Italy, and in almost every other naval arm ou 
strength was predominant. Mr. Bywater writes : ‘* Mahan 
himself never pictured such an overpowering concentl 
tion of naval force as that which was assembled under the 
White Ensign in November, 1918.” 
* * * * 

Of a thousand warships and auxiliaries building # 
the end of the War 611 were abandoned forthwith. 
The Washington Treaty named twenty-four British 
eapital ships for “ scrapping.” The British Governmett 
did not wait for the formal ratification of the Treaty 
before sending some of our finest vessels to the “ scrap 
heap.” The German critic, Herr Kurt Hesse, whos 
brochure, entitled Der Triumph des Militarismus, is having 
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g large sale in his own country, has paid us the compli- 


ment of admitting that “ Britain’s naval policy since 
the War has shown a genuine trend towards disarma- 
ment.” - + * * 

But it was not only of Great Britain that sacrifices 
were demanded, and both the United States and Japan 
are carrying out their share of the agreement. The 
former power, which possessed a potential supremacy of 
the seas owing to her unchallenged financial position, 
i; now breaking up on her stocks eleven of the most 
powerful capital ships ever designed. The Washington 
Conference may not have achieved all that its promoters 

hoped, but it has anyhow reduced the world’s battle 
flects by 50 per cent. 

* * * * 

Admirers of Lord- Balfour throughout the Empire 
and in the United States will join with his friends at 
home in congratulating him on the celebration of his 
jubilee at Westminster. It was in February, 1874, that 
the young Conservative, Arthur James Balfour, first took 
his seat in the House of Commons. What stupendous 
events have taken place in his political lifetime and 
especially in the English-speaking world! It is not 
without interest to recall that fifty years ago the popula- 
tion of the United States was a third of what it is 
to-day. * * x * 

Many of the best known Americans come to this 
country unheralded and unsung and little is heard of 
them so far as the ordinary public is concerned. At 
present one of the best known journalists in the United 
States, in the person of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, is here 
studying conditions under the Labour Government, 
a publicist whose writings are read from one end of the 
United States to the other. Through the operation of 
the Syndicated Press, Mr. Simonds’ views on current 
vents are read each week by many millions of Americans. 
it is gratifying, therefore, to note in the Sunday 
Express that he regards this old country as anything 
but played out. Mr. Simonds considers that his present 
visit is the most interesting which he has ever paid 
to this country. It helps him, as an American, to 
understand, he tells us, how “in your long history 
you have been able to accomplish far-reaching changes, 
almost as important for the world as for yourselves, 
with that absence of physical violence which in other 
countries has frequently deprived progress of perman- 
ence.” The way Great Britain is tackling its post-War 
problems impresses Mr. Simonds as Elizabethan in its 
daring, and he considers that a national renaissance 
is taking place. On the principle that the outsider 
sees most of the game, let us hope that our distinguished 
visitor is correct in his diagnosis. 

* * * ~ 

A paragraph in these notes some weeks since has 
prompted a reader of the Spectator to send me the 
following recipe for ‘*‘ making excellent coffee in three 
minutes ”? :— 

“Grind the beans in a coffee-mill and add a teaspoonful of 
chicory. Allow a heaped dessert-spoonful of coffee to each person. 
Have a fireproof jug holding about a quart; warm the jug; put 
in the coffee; pour over it just enough boiling water to damp 
it—no more. Let it stand for one minute. Fill up the jug with 
boiling water and stir with a wooden spoon for two minutes. Now 
it is ready. A great improvement to coffee is to whip up the 
milk to a stiff froth with a Dover egg-whisk; this hinders the 
formation of scum. Put some of the froth on top of each cup. 
This is the way coffee is served in Austria.” 


Let us hope readers of the Spectator will find that their 


coffee thus made will prove to American visitors that | 


British housewives are anxious to remove a national 


reproach, ° ° ” : 
Occasionally statements appear in the Press that the 
British Government contemplates handing over the 


Island of Jamaica to the United States in part payment 





of our debt. It is satisfactory, therefore, to note the 
Government’s official denial through its spokesman in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, to the 
effect that the Government have no intention of ceding 
either Jamaica or any other British possession to a 
foreign Power. The Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs took occasion to observe, however, that 
the predecessors of the present Government had com- 
mitted themselves to an agreement which might involve 
a certain small cession of territory. This reference is 
presumably to the relinquishment of British 
territory in the neighbourhood of Italian Somaliland, 
a rectification of frontier lines which has long been 
expected. . . . ° 

In these democratic days the head of an Administration 
who crosses the ocean to participate in far-off conferences 
is not an enviable one. We have, of course, the con- 
spicuous example of President Wilson’s visit to Europe 
and his increasing: unpopularity at home each week of 
his absence. A somewhat analogous state of affairs 
seems to exist in Australia where trouble appears to be 
brewing for Mr. Bruce, who is due to arrive in a few 
days’ time. Mr. Hughes, the former Prime Minister, 
who is on his way to the United States on a lecturing 
tour, is an acute critic of the Government, while Mr. 
Charlton, the leader of the Labour Party, as reported 
by the Times, claims certain victory for his party at the 
next general election, and asserts that Mr. Bruce has 
no warrant for going “‘up and down Britain declaring 
that Australia is favourable to the Singapore base.” 
The only safe procedure for Parliamentary leaders to 
adopt in the future would appear to be to take with 
them on their peregrinations across the ocean the leaders 
of the various oppositions. Assuming that the Imperial 
Conference was a perambulating body, as I have advo- 
cated in these notes, how pleasant would a five months’ 
tour to the Antipodes be for, say, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith in 
company. How peaceful would be the ozone-caused 
slumbers of the distinguished travellers. No harassing 
anxieties as to the activities of energetic opponents 
on the other side of the world ! 


THE THEATRE. 


some 


—— he 
TWO PLAYS. 
‘NOT IN OUR STARS” (WYNDHAM’S), AND A 
FIRST IMPRESSION OF “BACK TO METHU- 


SELAH” (COURT). 

IN the theatre of to-day in London, and one suspects, also, in 
the theatre of yesterday and of anywhere else, the playgoer 
feels a sense of gratitude to anyone who tries to write an 
emotionally moving play which does not centre on the group- 
ing of pairs of lovers. Many dramatists seem to feel about 
loving couples as do some women about the items of their 
drawing-room furniture, that they cannot be moved about 
too frequently and that each regrouping is bound to be 
enthralling. This gratitude is due to Miss Dorothy Massing- 
ham, the adapter of Mr. Michael Maurice’s novel, and to 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, its producer. 

This story of the clairvoyant who, in the course of a trance, 
lives over backwards his tragic and violent love story has 
at least an original theme, and because of this theme the 
play is well worth seeing. But the auditor will certainly 
leave the theatre with a sense of muddle, not as to the details 
of the backward plot, which is entirely clear (a mere joke to 
anyone who has ever read any Conrad), but as to the emotional 
intentions of the play. 

Why did Sir Gerald du Maurier choose this queer play if he 


| was going to cling to commonplace treatment—a treatment 


” 


in the most traditional style of Pinero or Henry Arthur Jones ? 
It seems such waste of the promising eerie elements in it 
so often to hustle them out of sight and give them so little 
help from the suggestions of dialogue or of stage business. 
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———. 
We are given neither the little throbbing drum of the dead “a — 
men in Outward Bound, nor the harps in the air whose TH E CIN EMA, 
twanging, though they never take being outside the spoken en 
word, so shakes the complacent, practical atmosphere of The | 66 DESTINY” AT THE POLY TECHN] 
Master Builder. NIC 
The first act of Not in our Stars, though amusing in itself, HALL. 
seems, for instance, almost detached from the play, consisting | ANYONE who is indifferent or hostile to the Cinema shoul; 
as it does of a smart dinner party where one of the girls does | make a point of seeing Destiny, which has just commenced , 
“a stunt,” @ propos of nothing but in which the impending | run at the Polytechnic Hall, Regent Street. It is one of thre 
strangeness of the reversed murder story is not at all fore- | very remarkable German productions (the other two, Thy 
shadowed. Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and The Street, will be released shortjy 
Sir Gerald du Maurier himself acted with his accustomed | that are bound, sooner or later, to effect radical changes jp the 
charm; Mr. Frank Esmond was an unusually good butler; | standards of film-making. ‘The conventions of spectacily 
Mr. Eric Maturin was good in his usual part of a young man | realism which began, before the War, with Cabiria anq Qu 
slightly ill-bred, amorous and rather sinister. Miss Cicely | Vadis ?, were developed by D. W. Griflith in his eaplip 
Bryne as the heroine was attractive, but somehow gave the | productions, and came to a climax in Iniolerance, The Bini 
impression of being a good amateur. There was, however, of a Nation, and Hearts of the World, are now moving into q final 
one rather thrilling moment at the end of the play when we | period of repetitiveness and decadence. Merejkoysiy 
see that the fates mean to make the wretchcd hero wind again | the Russian novelist, remarks that, since the death of De. 
unaltered the thread of hfe that has already passed under his | toievsky, the writers most influenced by him have done nothing 
agonized eyes, when we doubt whether he will be able, even | but develop the weakest strands in his work—Andreey 4), 
forewarned as he is, to avoid the catastrophe of his un- | melodrama, Gorky the sentimentalism. This principle pro}, 
founded jealousy and the murder. ably works also in the less complex medium of the Cinem, 
We: hope to write at length next week of Back to | at any rate, the two recent films which Griffith built to 4 


Methuselah, which is uncoiling its length, brilliant and | same scale as Hearts of the World exaggerate the worst qualitic, 
subtle like the snake of the first act, at the Court this week. of their prototype—Way Down East its melodrama, Th 
The first scene of Adam and Eve in Eden could hardly | White Rose its sentimentalism. There is a great deal to ly 
have been better. It was momentous, fatal and moving, | said for Scaramouche, as a lineal successor of The Four Hory. 
and at the same time full of beauty and fresh charm. Miss | men and Enemies of Women, but it shows no advance in sty 


Ffrangeon-Davies with long silken hair was an exquisite | 





| or conception. Robin Hood was probably the last of the 
Eve, lovely in every pose and movement, simple and spirited | popular giants to stand on its own feet. 
in her speech. As Adam and the Serpent Mr. Colin Keith- The three German films I have mentioned are not like ly { 
Johnson and Miss Caroline Kieth gave good performances. | oust realistic productions from popular estimation in tly 
It is in the second act of this prelude, “ In the Beginning,” | English-speaking countries, until American and _ Brit) 
that Cain, whom Mr. Shaw has made the first Guardsman, producers decide to bring their business tactics in line with th 
appears. I wish Mr. Scott Sunderland had made his Cain | original artistic possibilities shadowed forth by these film 
more sympathetic. He destroyed, by ranting, a doctrine | The two types will probably continue, side by side, for many 
and a pose that should have been left intact for Mother Eve | years, each for its own audience; but at present it is necessary 
to demolish. His appearance, however, as a sort of Nordic | to give as much publicity as possible to the new forms 
hero was excellent. | psychological fantasy of which Destiny, for all its faults, 
The second instalment, “The Gospel of the Brothers | such an admirable example. This is the story in its ban 
Barnobas,” drops us disconcertingly to a much lower level. | outlines: A grim-looking, fatigued stranger visits a litt) 
It consists largely of brilliant and witty but sometimes trivial | town, and leases from the aldermen (very cleverly character- 
satire which, though amusing in itself, is often irritating and | ised) a plot of ground adjoining the graveyard. Upon thi 
even tedious in effect, because it obstructs and obscures the | site he builds a high wall, which is the cause of much conjectur 
main issue so finely raised in the first play. The two heavily | among the neighbours. He meets a girl and her lover in t! 
disguised leaders of the Liberal Party were admirably acted, | village inn, and while she is absent from the room, takes hir 
especially the Joyce Burge of Mr. Leo Carroll; so, too, were | away. The girl looks everywhere for him until, half-crax 
the brothers Barnabas, and in both plays Mr. Paul Shelving’s and fainting, she has a vision of him passing, in compan 
dresses and décor were absolutely right and appropriate. | with other spirits of the dead, through the grim stranger's wa 
TARN. She goes to an apothecary’s, and fills a glass with poison ; but 
TWO FANTASIES. Ina little improvised theatre beneath | as soon as it reaches her lips she finds herself inside Deaths 
the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, two plays by Mr. | wall, in the presence of the siranger. He leads her int 
4’. R. Allen had their first performance last week. These plays | room full of candles of varying sizes, informs her that they ay 
are true fantasies: in the remote fantastical world to which | human lives which burn or flare out at God’s bidding, an 
they belong a single false step on the part of the writer, a hair- | promises, if she can save one of three lights that are nearing 
breadth of exaggeration, is fatal. But in Mr. Allen's case a | extinction, to give her back the life of her lover. ** The stories 
strange twist of imagination, and a subdued sense of poetry in | of the three candles,” one set in Persia, another in China, an 
the dialogue, give life to his odd characters. The more im- | the third in Renaissance Italy, tell of her inability to alter th 
portant play, The Four Foundlings, is a very considerable | course of destiny. Death makes a final offer: her lover 
achievement. Through some kink in time and _ space, | life will be restored if she will bring him, within an hour, 
four characters wander into an inn parlour, a_ boy, | life that is not yet run. After three unsuccessful attempts 
a young sailor, a waggoner, and an old lame man. | to persuade people professedly weary of life to make tly 
Gradually they recognize each other—the sailor when | sacrifice, she goes to the rescue of a child in a burning build.ng 
he was young wore the same torn doublet as_ the | Death appears at the last moment to claim the child, but she 
boy, the waggoner had caught fever at the same foreign | lowers it down to safety, imploring Death to accept her own 
port as the sailor, and the old man blames all three for the | life instead. The building crashes in, the girl is killed, bu! 
aches and pains they have brought him, for the characters are | reunited to her lover. 
all manifestations from different periods in the life of a single The narrative loses most of its attractiveness in this con 
person. They then start recriminating each other for misusing | densed synopsis ; one has to see the film to realize how beautr 
the opportunities of life, and for the way they had treated their | fully it has been treated by Fritz Lang, the scenario-writer and 
dead mother. But the boy remembers having run away from | producer. The part of Death is played by Bernhard Goetzke, 
his mother only a short time before, and presently she, too, | with a dignity, restraint and tenderness that memorably 
comes to the inn and finds them. Each of the characters, she | express the poetry of the personification ; and Lil Dagovel, 
shows, is to blame, but also each has done some worthy deed to | as the girl, shows a capacity for spirituality that is only to 
justify his life. Mr. Allen has treated this idea with unfailing | unusual on the screen. There are two strange blemishes ™ 
beauty : there is austerity and power in his writing, tempered | the technique of the production: the lines dividing the real 
by a gentle and delicate fancy. It wi'l be a great pity if a | from the symbolical story are not preserved with sufliciett 
larger public does not have an opportunity of seeing The | distinctness ; and even if we allow for recent changes in the 
Four Foundlings. c. HH. metaphysical conception of Time, “ The stories of the three 
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fights * are full of disturbing contradictions. But there can be 
go question that, despite its constructional faults, and the | 
jnadequacy of the sub-titles in translation, Destiny is one of 
the most original and impressive films that have ever been | 





‘made. BERTRAM HIGGINs. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 

DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

$.2,—I am one of the many readers who must want to thank 
vou for having had ‘* The Population Question” put before 
them in your last issue by Dean Inge with his customary 
dearness and his convincing logic. Some sort of segregation 
or punitive measures will be needed to deal with the excessive 
reproduction of the worst types. But there are very many 
cases among clean-minded, generous-hearted folk that can 
be dealt with otherwise. 

These people need two things: they need good medical 
advice as to the methods of birth control, and they need the 
removal of the stigma that attaches to the use of those methods. 
Advice is at present given with reluctance, if at all, by those 
who alone ought to give it. The removal of the stigma is 
difficult, the idea that sexual attraction itself is sinful being 
The marriage 
service we still use gives the impression that marriage is a 
sort of intercourse licensed by the Church for the begetting 

of children and excused only on that ground. 

To gratify a natural instinct is surely in accordance with 
the will of God, if its gratification involves no hurt to the 
individuals concerned or to socicty, the test in the case of 
the individuals being their own conscience and not that of 
the priest. To produce children beyond the number that a 
couple can hope to bring up and launch in the world by their 
own efforts is a thoroughly selfish and therefore un-Christian 
act. On the other hand, to persist in complete abstinence, 
if it involves a partial estrangement of husband and wife, 
an estrangement which is utterly foreign to the relationship 
one feels to be ordained of God, is an error which may with 
some justice be laid at the door of the Church. 

It is a hard problem. But something towards its solution 
might be accomplished if the qualified persons who attend at 
tthe birth of a child born in wedlock were to give full informa- 
‘tion and the best advice, and if the cost of anything required, 
‘jin the case of the really poor, were provided free of cost. 
The immoral look after themselves in these things ; it is the 
virtuous and the clean-minded who suffer for what they 
believe to be conscience’s sake. The advice need not be taken 
but people should be able to have all the help that can be 
given them when their duty to their fellow-men consists in 
restricting rather than in increasing their families. For fear 
my letter should give the impression that I consider all priests 
adopt an uncompromising attitude on this question, let me 
add that I have personal knowledge of one of the very best 
who will not condemn the main suggestion it contains.— 
Z am, Sir, &c., FATHER OF Four. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his courageous article Dr. Inge seems to yield to 
opponents of Birth Control the important point that de’. cate 
jnterference with the Birth Rate because of the necessity of 
establishing an optimum is an innovation. Professor Carr 
Saunders has, however, in his Population, under the chapter, 
“Regulation of Numbers,” collected the evidence which 
shows that among nearly all primitive peoples steps are taken 
both to attain quality and control quantity. (1) There is a 
deliberate selection of fathers, the young generally not being 
allowed to take their wives until they themselves have shown 
that they can support them. (2) Numbers are controlled by 
abstention, abortion and infanticide. “The number of 
children to be preserved” being “a matter ... in which 
the wishes of the community in general have to be taken into 
None of the tribes studied seem anything but 
considerate to their children, but they realize with a sense of 
reality from which we shrink how much more hardly nature 
deals when she is left to intervene. Few races that have 
discovered abortion seem to continue to practise infanticide. 
There can be no doubt that were better methods known, 
abortion, and not only among‘ savages,’’ would be abandoned. 








a very hardy survival of mediaeval teaching. 





account,” 





| “ The Population Question.” 


The important point, however, is that where there is a 
keen social sense there population is controlled for the sake 
of the community. We have now come the full cycle to a 
social condition where, as the Dean says, we all have to take a 
share in keeping each other and therefore all ought to have a 
voice in saying how many can be kept. 

It was, Ithink, Dr. Rivers who remarked that the Board School 
educated men of England know less cleanly and clearly about 
the central problem of life than many primitive races.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GERALD HEARD. 

The Crest House, 

St. George’s Hill, Weybridge. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Dean Inge’s letter in your last issue is very remark- 
able, and shows the rapid change of public opinion. But 
if Birth Control is allowable, why not Death Control ? Why 
should not those who are elderly and disillusioned or racked 
with pain and incurable disease be allowed to pass on without 
leaving to their descendants the stigma that ‘ suicide while 


of unsound mind” brings? All possible securities as to 


| publicity and spontaneousness would be easy to arrange.— 


I am, Sir, &ce., Docror OF MEDICINE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—We of the Labour Party and the advanced section of 
the Liberal Party are often accused of stirring up class bitter- 
ness. I have never read anything more calculated to produce 
such an effect than Dean Inge’s article in your last issue on 
The cool assumption that the rich 
are necessarily the desirable is likely to arouse passionate 
resentment among those who have overcome the obstacles 
of poverty sufficiently to be interested enough in serious 
things to read the Spectator because it gives the most intelligent 
presentation of “ the other side.” The existence of “* undesir- 
ables” in our slums is, unhappily, an indisputable fact. What 
Dean Inge forgets is, that the so-called aristocracy of the land 


| has anincreasing number of “undesirables” initsranks. Ichal- 
lenge Dean Inge to disprove that the “ undesirables ” every- 


where are, directly or indirectly, the product of the iniquitous 
social system of which he is such a staunch defender. Dean 
Inge would find some useful hints on the limitation of popula- 
tion in the opening pages of Dickens’s Christmas Carol:— 
* If they would rather die,’ said Scrooge, ** they had better 
do it and decrease the surplus population.” It is much 
easier to starve the poor than to prevent them from propa- 
gating their like. But let Dean Inge and those who swallow 


| his comfortable gospel beware, lest in the process of starvation 


the worm turn and the slaughter begin at the other end. 
The poor have such deplorable manners nowadays. They 
will persist in velieving that they have as much right to live 
as their betters. As a Christian, I pray they may never follow 
the example of Russia and the century-old example of France. 
The British masses are good-humoured and long-suffering, 
but a few hundred articles like Dean Inge’s broadcasted 
among them might loose passions which would not be easily 
tied up again.—I am, Sir, &e., Recp. A. SMITH. 
5 Edward Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Dean Inge’s frank and practical presentation of this 
question in the Spectator of February 16th is most valuable. 
But would not a refusal of the State to educate more than a 
certain number of children in a family result in the creation 
of a new and troublesome kind of martyr, the man who 
conscientiously objects to the education of his children when 
he has to pay for it? Dean Inge spends few words on the 
emigration solution. He says, “* the number who would make 
good emigrants is limited,’ and “not very many wish to 
emigrate while they can draw doles at home.” Is not 
remedy for this latter difficulty to abolish the insidious dole, 
and substitute increased aid to emigration, and even a Ministry 
of Emigration ? Here in the teeming centre of the Empire 
we have human creatures and 
unhealthily, and literally tumbling over each other for factory 
and oflice employment. In the dominions of the 
Empire the cry is for men, men, men, more men—and women, 
That is, I mean, the ery of honest people in the dominions, 
As to 


the 
swarming uncomfortably 
same 


too. 
not perhaps of the selfish monopolists of high wages. 
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the paucity of fit or potentially fit emigrants, if it is a fact, 
nothing will save the Empire from decay, but personally I 
do not believe in it. The numbers of men round any English 
city who fortunately stil delight to spend their leisure digging 
in allotments is one sign that the instinct for open-air labour 
has not been entirely killed by the growth of amusement. 
We need to foster in the masses of the nation the spirit of 
enterprise which may otherwise die out. There is plenty of 
pluck, as the war showed, but no conception of a wider life, 
and there is an unworthy physique, due to overcrowding. 
Emigration, throughout history, has been the natural and 
healthiest safety-valve for over-population. It ought to be 
looked on as a disgrace in these days for any able-bodied 
young man or woman, of any social class, to remain in this 
country without special cause and take part in the scramble 
for easy work at home, when he or she could, with or without 
assistance, help to populate our vast empty or under-peopled 
territories overseas. This solution makes employment both 
for those who go and for those who remain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AtrreD L. EMANUEL. 

210 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Dean Inge is credited by some—mostly Socialists I 
suspect—with holding the opinion that the hardships of the 
poor should be maintained or even increased in order that 
those who are not successful in the race of life may be elimin- 
ated by natural selection. Those, however, who read him 
with care will understand that when he says anything that may 
appear to bear that interpretation, he is speaking in the same 
vein as that other famous Dean of an earlier century who 
ironically proposed a plan for making use of unwanted Irish 
babies. 

Dean Inge is, of course, as well aware as any Socialist can 
be that no degree of destructive natural selection which 
civilized society would tolerate would be sufficient to stem 
the torrent of inferior children, and that if we trusted to 
hardship and disease to do the work we should soon find it 
out, and should have to throw civilization overboard and 
introduce wild beasts, anthropophagi or euthanasia to supple- 
ment them. That is no doubt why the Dean so persistently 
urges our attention to the search for more intelligent methods. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Haroitp W. H. Hetpy, 

Whitley, Coventry. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 
§1r,—May one who is not a Unionist, but finds himself largely 
in agreement with the general views expressed in your article 
on * The Unionist Party,” point out what appears to be a flaw 
in your calculation. You observe that “ to regain the confi- 
dence of the nation” the Unionist Party must obtain “ at 
the very least half-a-million recruits to make victory certain.” 
At the last election 5,544,540 votes were recorded for Unionist 
candidates, and 9,019,495 for others. If uncontested seats 
are taken into account the proportionate strength of Unionism 
would be somewhat increased, but on any view of the facts 
it would appear that considerably more than half a million 
recruits are needed to enable the Unionist Party to regain the 
eonfidence of the nation. 

The aggregate of votes reeorded for Labour and Liberal 
eandidates was 8,822,706, Labour polling 182,302 votes more 
than Liberals. Political arithmeticians calculate that, if 
uncontested seats were reckoned, the Liberals had the larger 
support, but disregarding this consideration, it requires the 
political sagacity of Mr. Baldwin to discover that the Liberal 
Party is “ moribund.” 

It is very diflicult for a humble student of politics to under- 
étand the view that there is a closer affinity between Unionists 
and Liberals than between Liberalism and Labour. Before 
the War the Labour Party, though claiming for Parliamentary 


—: 
At the present time the position is fundamentally the 
Liberals have never accepted the Socialist theory of the 
nationalization of all the means of production and distributig 
but within the sphere of practical and immediate Polities > 


7. . I 

find no more difference between Liberal and Labour odie 

now than there was in 1906-14.—I am, Sir, &c., ’ 
Liperar, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCH 
OF ROME. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Smr,—The Archbishop of Canterbury occupies a Position of 
such unique authority and experience in the Church of 
England that it is impossible not to regret the failure of the 
efforts made in the Convocations or elsewhere to CTiticize 
lis Grace’s action in the strictly guarded approval which 
he has given to the late negotiations or communications 
between certain representatives of the Church of England 
and of the Church of Rome at Malines. The Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, like the preceding Conference of 1908, 
did explicitly declare that “there can be no fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose in any scheme of reunion which does 
not ultimately include the great Latin Church of the West.” 
‘Should the Church of Rome,” said the sub-committee of 
the Conference on relation to and reunion with Episcopal 
Churches, “‘at any time desire to discuss conditions of 
reunion, we shall be ready to welcome such discussions,” 
But it may be permissible to ask whether the simultaneoys 
overtures made publicly to the orthodox Churches of the 
East and the Reformed Churches at home, abroad and more 
or less privately through Cardinal Mercicr to the Church of 
Rome will promote the cause of reunion or intercommunion 
between the Church of England and other Churches. For 
on one side the door is open or at least is ajar, on the other 
it is bolted and barred. It might then have been worth 
while to try the path of least resistance before trying the 
path which is or seems to be definitely closed. Some 
Churchmen, of whom I am one, have sorrowfully learnt 
in the last four years that reunion or intercommunion 
even with the Reformed non-Episcopalian Churches in Great 
Britain is more difficult than we had thought or hoped, 
after the generous Encyclical letter of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, it would prove to be. The difliculty has been greatly 
enhanced by the aggressive policy of Anglo-Catholicism. 
It will, Iam afraid, amount to an impossibility if the Reformed 
Churches come to suspect that in the name of reunion or 
intercommunion they are being insensibly drawn towards 
a reunion with, which is in effect a submission to, the Papal 
See. 
The fact is that the difference between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome is far wider and deeper 
than a mere difference of Creed. It is a difference in the 
whole conception of social and national life. It is the 
difference between liberty and authority, between European 
history before and since the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
between the British Empire and the Spanish Empire as it 
was or Spain as it still is. To say so is not to say that all 
the gain is on one side and all the loss on the other, but 
is to say that the two conceptions of life are, as it were, 
elements so disparate that they cannot practically coalesce. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. E. C. WELupoN. 
The Deanery, Durham. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sm,—It is quite time that the laity should be up and doing, 

but the difficulty is that the machine is already in motion, 

and travelling at a considcrable rate, the Jehu being the almost 

irresistible Majority in the Church Assembly. Most of the 

laity have lost sight of a fact which ought to have caused 





purposes an independent position, were the close allies of the 
Liberal Party, of which indeed they were regarded as the left | 
wing. Throughout the bitter political struggles from 1906 to 
1914 over the Trade Disputes Act, the Settlement in South 
Africa, Old Age Pensions, Trade Boards, Unemployment 
Insurance, the Land Taxes, the Parliament Act, Payment of | 
Members, Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment and other | 
legislative and administrative measures, Liberals and Labour- 
ites fought stedfastly on one side and Unionists on the other. 


them uneasiness years ago, but unfortunately it did not, 
viz., that they have no voice in the election of their represen- 
tative to the Church Assembly, the Assembly which is making, 
or unmaking, our Prayer-book. 

Church Councils send delegates to their Ruri-decanal 
conference, this body sends representatives to the Diocesan 
Conference, and as the Church Assembly is composed of 


members chosen from the last named it is obvious that 


Church Councillors must completely lose sight of the clase, 
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oni rarely have any idea who represents them at the last 
dd rares) ‘ : , . 

It is, ofcourse, quite possible to know on whom the final 


age. . ‘ 
a has fallen, but absolutely impossible to alter that 
choice The result is that an Evangelical Church Council 


1 group of Anglo-Catholics ; and as 


may be represented by a gi 
; High Church party have the majority 


far as we can gather the 
of votes in the House. 

At the risk of making this letter too long may I suggest 
the remedy ? The Diocesan Conference should be empowered 
to invite members to “stand” for the Church Assembly. 
These candidates would then, as in the case of Parliamentary 
dates, meet their electors, i.c., groups of Church Coun- 
cillors, in order to expound their principles and views, and 
be elected (or not) by ballot. Objectors to this will say it 
is bringing party politics into the Church. The answer is that 
« parties * are there already, and it is useless to pretend they 
are not.—I am, Sir, &c., 


candi 


Don’t DELAY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir.—You are always fair to “the other side.” May I plead for 
a few lines in defence of a position whose supporters are 
probably more numerous than they are vocal ? 

Those who hold it are entirely at one with the Bishop of 
Norwich and others of your correspondents in their love and 
reverence for the Prayer-book, as it is. Some would even 
go further. I for one would deprecate its alteration by a 
comma. Least of all do we wish to see its phrasing brought 
up to date. If in these days of popular education there 


are people who do not know the meaning of such words as | 


s ” ss 


“prevent,” “* affiance, indifferently,” and so on, and 
cannot infer it from the context or find it out by inquiry, 
they should be left to their own indolence and ignorance. 
It is not worth while to sacrifice the great style, the beautiful 
rhythm and the hallowed associations, merely to save them 
the trouble of a little thinking. And if, as in a few verses 
of the psalms, the translation is at fault, the familiar words 
might be retained, and an explanatory note appended. But 
the Prayer-book as a whole is, I maintain, quite within the 
grasp of people of ordinary intelligence. 

But there are some who are not satisfied, and they not 
the least active and devoted members of the Church. It 
may be deplorable, but there they are. Is there not a danger 
of treating the Reformation settlement as a fetish, or perhaps 
as a strait waistcoat, which must on no account be let out, 
where it docs not fit? In that troubled age there was little 
time or temper for deliberation, and undoubtedly things 
were lost or obscured, which were not Roman, but were 
primitive and Catholic. The balance was upset, and it may 
well be that the Aces of Protestantism were not uncon- 
nected with the subsequent of Rome. What is 
certain is that there has always been uneasiness in the Church 
of England and the effort to restore the lost equilibrium. 
Why resist it any longer. If the Reformation established 
anything, it established the principle of religious liberty. 
Would it not be well to enlarge the borders of the liberty 
we enjoy, and make reom within an ordered system for 
activities that have proved impossible to suppress, and neither 
safe nor dignified to ignore. I appeal to people of Liberal 
thought. Is it not one of their first principles that by removing 
what seem to the sufferers reasonable causes of grievance, 
the disloyal and irreconcilable, and make it 
more possible to deal with them ? 

he inference is that there should be either an alternative 
office of Holy Communion, or the permissive use of that of 


~ 


ttre pBoral 


you isolate 





I am, Sir, &e., 
Norron G. 


& 


re safeguarded at present. 
LAWSON. 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 

The Rev. H. L. Fosbrooke, of The Vicarage, North Somer- 


cotes, writes :—‘* To my mind the Bishop of Norwich’s articles 


sum up with remarkable perspicuity the real attitude of 
clergy and laity alike towards the thorny question of Prayer- 
book Revision, and at the same time point out the 
consequences of such revision with a directness and vision 
which are most refreshing. It is quite evident that our 
sishops, as a body, fail to see where this thing is leading | 
the Church. This is probably due to the fact that for the 


the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. Once regularize the 
position, and it ought not to be impossible to safeguard the 
feelings and wishes of individual parishes far better than they | 


| most part they only hear the point of view of the men (chicfly 
clerics) who form their diocesan circle. How the Bishop 
of Norwich comes to understand so exactly what the great 
proportion of our Church people are thinking I do not profess 
to know, but having been the incumbent of a large industrial 
parish and now working in a scattered Lincolnshire village, 
I find that as far as my experience goes he voices to a nicety 
the thoughts and feelings of the vast majority of the laity 
in both town and country.” 

THE 


MORAL EFFECTS OF 


IN AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I hope I may be allowed to comment as briefly as may 
be on Mr. Washington Adams’ letter, printed in your issue 
of December 22nd and written in reply to Mr. Oswald G. 
Villard’s “* The Effects of Protection in America,” in the 
Spectator of November 24th. I cannot but think that Mr. 
Adams’ indignation with Mr. Villard has, in some curious 
way, caused him to forget or to overlook the salient facts 
of the case which he discusses—chiefly under English readers’ 
eyes. It is this last that prompts me to write this. 

Mr. Adams takes exception to two of Mr. Villard’s statements: 
that in the United States ‘ more than one Presidential Election 
has been bought and sold in precisely this way,’ and that 
“the parties blackmail the manufacturers and the manu- 
| facturers blackmail the parties.”” Now, if taken technically 
| and strictly in the letter, neither of these statements can stand 
as true. A purchase and sale implies a meeting of minds, 
| a consideration and a delivery, and so far as I am aware there 
| is not now, and never has been, any evidence extant to suggest 
| such a bargain. Blackmail is a very narrow word, as narrow 
|in its sense as “ extortion,” and there was no such practice 
in the United States to sustain Mr. Villard’s sweeping charge. 
But to leave it at that, and to treat Mr. Villard’s letter as 
quite worthless and misleading would be unfair, and amount 
to little more than a fruitless chopping of logic, something 
that was, I feel sure, no part of Mr. Adams’ intention. [If 
Mr. Villard has relied on a false analogy, and has been im- 
provident in the use of a word, would it be right for such 
reasons to throw his case out of court without considering 
| the substance of his plea? 
| Now, these are the facts. Since the close of the Civil War, 
| the Republican Party has stood for a tariff for protection, 
| as against a tariff for revenue only, and, in general, has had 
| the support of the American people in that policy. Inci- 

dental to that policy there grew up among the politicians a 
custom to look to the manufacturers—and to the office 
holders—to supply them with funds for their election cam- 
There were other contributors, of course, but they 
So far as to the 


PROTECTION 








“ 





paigns. 
| do not directly touch the present question. 
assessments on office holders, the practice in reality, though 
difficult in proof, came near to extortion. With the Demo- 
cratic Party, even more than with the Republican, there 
were undoubtedly cases where honourable oflice was the 
reward for liberal campaign contributions. For years Tammany 
Hall’s assessment for a nomination to be a judge of the Supreme 
| Court of the State of New York was fixed at $10,000. I have 
| no wish to make sweeping charges against any class ; doubtless 
there were in the beginning a few politicians and many manu- 
facturers who had neither the intention to corrupt nor te 
be corrupted, but the practice was essentially vicious, and the 
large campaign funds raised and spent by Republican politi- 
|cians had a widespread degrading and demoralizing effect 
lin more than one direction, but especially in the field of 
| politics. Very quickly the scandal became flagrant, and 
| was a dominant factor in the secession for a time of the Liberal 








Republicans and the Mugwumps from the Republican Party. 
| It is true the leaders of the latter, for their own reasons, 
confined themselves in general to the abuses rife in the civil 
service. But the independent voters who rallied with them 
to make Mr. Cleveland President were, 1 think, moved more 
by the concrete corruptions having their genesis in Protection, 


lL Service. 


ivl 


than by a sense of the corruptions in the 


If mv recollection serves, Lord Hugh Cecil once said in 


substance that he woud resist Protection because it red 
corruption. My own observations, running from the time 
of our Civil War, brought me long agu to the same belief, 


about the 


t10n 18 


and to the further conclusion that cor! 
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deadliest enemy a free people can have. This is not the 
place to produce evidence. 
I stand upon the validity of the statements I have made. 


There cannot be many intelligent men in the United States 


who have passed sixty who will not recall with a sense of | 


shame the debonair remarks of Mr. Arthur—later President 
in succession to Mr. Garficld—as to the advantages to be 
derived from the use of sufficient “ seap” in the political 
campaign. Can it be that Mr. Adams has altogether forgotten 
the famous—shall I say infamous ?—United States Senator 
whose one function as a politician and as a Senator was, 
when it was deemed necessary by the campaign managers 
for his party, “to fry the fat out of the manufacturers ” ? 
Out of too excessive and insincere log-rolling at Paris, and 
out of fixed obsessions that blinded judgment, we have had 
the Treaty of Versailles and, incidentally, a ‘* Reparations 





° | 
The facts are notorious, and | 





Commission” charged, at least superficially, to determine | 
how Germany can be brought to pay in terms of moncy the | 


enormous damages she is certainly morally liable for to France 
and her Allies. Having in view the conditions that then 
existed, and those that have since supervened, the task 
was impossible. When the experts recently appointed 
find they have no answer for their riddle of the Sphinx, or 
if France reject some answer which it is remotely possible 


they may offer; when the French realize that the money | 


cannot be had out of Germany, either directly or by way of 
foreign loans ; and when our politicians here are forced to 
tell the American people that the debts due from France 
and Italy have no prospect of being paid within a limit of 


time that lends them any value, there are likely to be rather | 


quick and drastic changes in economic and political align- | 


ments both in Europe and here. 


Many think that then England may find herself constrained | 


in self defence to adopt some qualified form of Protection. | 


If so, let us pray that her statesmen may know how to provide 
safeguards for her from the insidious corruption that it tends 
to bring in its train. Having tried to show that the substance 


of Mr. Adams’ letter is fallacious, I should like to say to him | 


that I fully share his view of Mr. Villard, in his public relation, 
which he has expressed in such vigorous terms; indeed, I 
could personally use even stronger words if it seemed useful, 
but cui bono? Speaking generally, I would not willingly, 
myself, take counsel with the devil on any point, but we 
should not be altogether failing in gratitude when his majesty 
opens our eyes to facts, or when upon rare occasion he helps 
us to stand four square to the realities of the world we live in. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., F. L. WarrRIN. 
New York City. 
January 15th. 


BRIGHTER BRITISH BREAKFASTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—For some obscure psychological reason food in other 
people’s houses seems to most of us better than food in our 
own homes. One of the most pregnant remarks made by 
the Prince Consort was “ Food always tastes better in small 
houses.” He was clearly confirming the general experience 
I have stated because when he dined in other people’s houses 
it was always in a house smaller than his own. The case 
of your charming correspondent, Miss Peggy O'Neill, is an 
exception to the rule. She does not find the food in England’s 
house so good as the food in the house of America. Let me 
assure her, however, that there are visitors to England from 


other lands who have fallen willing victims to our stodginess | 


and our endlessly repeated dishes at breakfast. 

Take the case of Mr. Peeskai, the distinguished Hungarian 
violinist, who has lived here for many years. He came to 
tngland, I believe, befure he was twenty, and at his first 
breakfast in an English hotel he was served with bacon and 
eggs. He had been accustomed to a small cup of coffee and a 
small roll at that time of day, but, anxious to conform to the 
customs of the country, he tackled the bacon and eggs in good 
earnest. The next morning at breakfast there were bacon and 
eggs again. And the third morning there were bacon and eggs 
yet again. He then summoned the waiter and said, * What 
do English people usually have for breakfast?” The 
waiter, after profound thought, replied that a very common 
dish was bacon and eggs. “* Do English people, then, always 
have bacon and eggs for breakfast?” asked Mr. Peeskai. 
“ Well, sir,” said the waiter, “you might say pretty nigh 


” on 
always. “I shall live in this 
eountry.” 

And he has ever since, to the satisfaction of his friends 


and also, I hope, to his own as a consumer of bacon 


“Then,” said Mr. Peeskai, 


eggs.—I am, Sir, &c., rig 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
AND SOMEWHERE TO SLEEP. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—Having seen Mr. Wallis’s letter in the Syclator of 
February 9th, I feel it may interest your readers to know ] 
am running an Organization of Useful Women, one of the 
departments of which is especially for putting would-be guests 


in touch with households wishing to receive them. I am 


| associating myself with over-seas societies and associations 


and expect to be very busy putting visitors who come to 

the Exhibition in touch with suitable accommodation,— 

I am, Sir, &e., Linian Kerr, 
48 Dover Street, W.1. 


SHELLEY’S INSPIRATION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—It would come as a shock in these degenerate days 
to be told that the Bible is inspired, that England is a free 
country, or that honesty is the best policy. And aé still 
greater shock is caused when no less a person than the accom- 
plished Editor of the Spectator assures us that he cannot 
discover in Shelley the sacred fire of inspiration. Has the 
wandering adjective of ‘ uninspired ” somewhat got detached 
from Martin Tupper, Eila Wheeler Wilcox or Jeremy Bentham, 
and fastened itself maliciously on our “ ineffectual angel” ? 
Or may we distinguish, and ask to be allowed to worship 
still at the shrine of him who gave us the song of the skylark, 
the breath of the west wind, the very spirit of autumn, and the 
sweet pipings of Pan, and leave condemned or doubtful “The 
Witch of Atlas,” “The Revolt of Islam,” ‘“*Queen Mab,” and 
the longer poems in general? Even so, your true Shelley lover 


| would be jealous, and find some inspiration in them all. 








Perhaps different minds differ as to the nature of “ in- 
spiration,” its source, its duration and its function. And 
there may be truth in the declaration that the poctic fire 
cannot be maintained throughout an epic. But it is not by 
Shelley’s epics that he stands or falis, but by his lyrics. And 
these are beyond all the reach of us lesser men. It is true that 
as Joubert says: “Rien de qui ne transporte pas n'est poésie : 
la lyre est en quelque maniére un instrument ailé,” but who wil] 
deny wings to the spirit of our greatest lyrist ? Let another 
poet, Swinburne, witness for us. ‘* Shelley,” he says, “ out- 
sang all poets on record, but some two or three throughout 
all time ; his depths and heights of inner and outer music 
are as divine as nature’s, and not sooner exhaustible. He 
was alone the perfect singing-god; his thoughts, words, 
deeds all sang together.” In this conflict of critics shall we 
sadly agree that “that is poetry to a man which produces 
on him such poetical effects as he is capable of receiving”? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Gerkie-Coss. 

Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, 

Within Bishopsgate, E..C.2. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 20th, just recently to hand 
Mr. Evelyn Wrench endeavours to support his use of the 
phrase, ** free nationhood within the British Commonwealth,” 
to which Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C., ** the distinguished Canadian 
publicist and lawyer,” justly takes exception. In doing so 
Mr. Wrench says, “ I will not include the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council,” that is, as a link of Empire, ** for there 
is a strong section of opinion overseas that desires to abolish 
appeals to this body.” In this statement Mr. Wrench, if I 
may say so, is quite mistaken so far as concerns Australia. 
There is no section—certainly no appreciable section 
worthy of the adjective “strong ”’—in Australia desiring 


**to abolish appeals to this body ” ; that is, the Privy Council, 
and therefore, link or no link, it is at present in no danger. 
With this subject, and the fallacious use of the term “ link ” 
as applied to the Privy Council Appeal, I dealt at some length 
in the Journal of Comparative Legislation and International 
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Law, for November, last year, and need not occupy space 
repeating what I then said.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Symon. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


January 5th. 
[Mr. Wrench referred, no doubt, to the campaign in Canada 


avainst the Judicial Committee.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POPULAR ERRORS: FROSTBITE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sirn—A propos of Dr. V. Stefansson’s article No. V. on 
“Popular Errors : That Frostbite is Cured by Snow,” 


it is interesting to note what Francis Bacon had to say on 
the subject. In his Natural History (Syiva Sylvarum) 
Experiment No. 788 he remarks: “In the cold countries, 
when men’s noses and ears are mortified and, as it were, 
gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire they rot off presently. 
The cause is, for that the few spirits that remain in those 
parts, are suddenly drawn forth, and so putrefaction is made 
complete. But snow put upon them helpeth ; for it preserveth 
those spirits that remain, till they can revive ; and besides, 
snow hath in it a secret warmth: as the monk proved out of 
the text: ‘Qui dat ridem sicut lanam, gelu sicut cincris 
spargit.” Whereby he did infer that snow did warm like 
wool, and frost did fret like ashes. You must resort 
to things that are refrigerant, with an inward warmth, and 
yirtue of cherishing.” 

Bacon evidently had faith in the preserving qualities of 
snow, as Aubrey relates in his life of Hobbes (1680) that: his 
lordship, with Sir John Wedderburn, the King’s Physician, 
took a coach drive to Highgate to the house of the Earl of 
Arundel. It was April, 1626, and the chronicler tells that 





on the way they stopped to stuff a newly-killed fowl with | 


snow, to see how long the bird would be kept from putre- | 
As a result, however, Bacon caught a chill from | 


faction. 
which he is reported to have died. Baconians will give you 
another version of his death !—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. J. A. BUNNETT®. 


Hay. 
A GRATEFUL READER. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—I should be most grateful to you if you would allow this 


note a corner in your most interesting and excellent paper. 
I receive weekly a copy of the Spectator with the following 
stamp on it :—*‘ St. Peter Rural Conservative and Unionist 
Club, Hatfield Road, St. Albans.”’ Who it is who sends me 
the paper so regularly I have been unable to find out, and I 
should be most awfully sorry not to receive it, so I should like 
to take this opportunity of thanking the unknown donor.—I 
am, Sir, &¢., Hl. J. Princie (Rev.). 
The Parsonage, Qumbu, East Griqualand, South Africa. 


‘THE BYRON CENTENARY, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As part of the commemoration proceedings of the 
Byron Centenary, a public luncheon of poets, writers, critics 
and travellers will be held in London on April 29th, at which 
Lord Ernle will preside, supported by the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and other members of the University, 
as well as by many old Harrovians. Those desiring to attend 
will oblige by communicating with the Rev. D. R. Fothering- 
ham, Charing, Kent, or with the undersigned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E..C. 4. Epwarp ATKIN, 


THE * SPECTATOR,” FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 

Monstecr w’Eprrecr.—Vous pourrez publier ceci ou non, 

comme cela vous fera plaisir. C’est a propos de la maniére 

dont l’Ambassade Allemande a refusé de rendre un hommage 

de respect & la Mémoire de l’ex-président qui vient de mourir, 

Monsieur Wilson. Cet acte ayant été commis par des Alle- 


mands, le Spectator se garde bien d’en dire un mot; s'il 
avait été commis par des Francais, cette revue en aurait 
publié tous les détails, peut-étre méme imprimés en gros 
caractcres, 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur I’Editeur, l’expression de ma 
trés-distinguée. 


consid¢ration 





E. J. E. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE SIR JOHN DAVID 
McCLURE. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me the courtesy of using your columns 
to ask friends of the late Sir John David McClure, Head-Master 
of Mill Hill School,to send me for use in his biography letters 
written by him? The greatest care would be taken of such 
letters, or copies of them, and they would be returned almost 





immediately, as I hope to complete the biography in a few 
weeks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. M. J. McCiure. 
The Vineries, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF GOLF INTO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator for February 2nd, the writer of a letter 
on ‘* The Introduction of Golf into the United States” asked 
for some light on the Dutch words used in certain South 
Carolina records dated 1788 and 1790. Colf or Kolfbaan is 
certainly Dutch. Kolf corresponds to golf, but stands for 
the club used ; baan means the ground on which it was played 
—Kolf-baan thus is golf-ground.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Dutcu READER OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” 


A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—May I correct an error in the notice of The History 0) 
Antony and Dorothea Gibbs and the Early Years of Antony 
Gibbs and Sons, by John Arthur Gibbs (the St. Catherine 
Press, £5 5s. net), in the Spectator of the 9th inst.? The 
book is not printed privately but is for sale in the ordinary 
way.—I am, Sir, &e., 
THe AUTHOR. 


2. 


20 Cleveland Gardens, London, W. 


POETRY. 
ee 
PASSAGES PARAPHRASED IN ENGLISH 
FROM RACINE’S PHEDRE. 
(Phédre envies the true lovers.) 


Their happy loves shall no remorse condemn. 
Pure and serene each morning dawns for them. 


(Phédre imagines herself before the Judgment-seat of Minos.) 
Constrained my crimes to count, perchance to tell, 
Of deeds as yet unregistered in Hell. 


(GEnone’s threat of suicide.) 
A thousand roads lie open night and day— 
To that dread shore I'll take the nearest way. 


(Hippolytus discloses his passion to Aricie.) 
Through the deep woods your image haunts my flight, 
In the sun’s blaze and in the shades of night. 
I see the beauties that I dare not meet. 
Nature abhors the rebel Hippolyte. 


(GEnone tells Phédre that she must falsely accuse Hippolytus in 
order to save her honour.) 
A father when he punishes is still 
A father. If with ire his heart he fill, 
His love shall yet play traitor to his will. 
Light falls the stroke on children that do ill. 
But even if the guiltless blood must flow, 
*T were better than our Honour’s overthrow. 
Be that preserved without or blot or stain, 
A treasure which once lost none e’er regain. 
To such necessity you needs must yield. 
No law can help you here, or prove your shield. 
Madam, when Honour is the prize at stake, 
There is no sacrifice you dare not make. 
E’en Virtue on that altar-stone must bleed— 
But sce! ‘Tis Thescus comes. Pause and take heed 
J. St. Loe STRACHEY. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


—<—>—_—_—_ 


MASTER WALTER MAP’S BOOK. 
Master Walter Map’s Book de Nugis Curialium (Courtiers’ 
Trifles). Englished by Frederick Tupper, Ph.D., Professor 
of English, University of Vermont, and Marbury Bladen 
whet Ph.D., Proiessor of Latin, University of Vermont. 
(Chatto and Windus. 2ls. net.) 
Tse University of Vermont in the person of two of its most 
eminent sons has done the English-speaking world a notable 
service. It has restored to us a most valuable gift which 
once belonged to our ancestors, but which during recent 
generations has been buried and forgotten, neglected, and even 
perhaps despised. A man of my years has little expectation of 
ever again feeling that he has inherited a new garden, almost 
@ new estate, in which one may disport oneself, lie on the 
grass, dip one’s hands into the fountain, court the shade 
under interlacing trees, and wander along some path of 
little breadth, which will take one straight to an enchanted 
summer house set on a turf carpet “ as bright as green wool,” 
to borrow from the springtime of English poetry. Yet, 
lo and behold! I have actually achieved that undreamed of, 
unhoped for possession—a great new book, and not a great 
new book of education, but a great new book of delight— 
@ book in which one likes not merely the product of the 
author’s pen, but begins to feel a real sense of friendship 
and fellowship with the author’s aims. 

Map was a man of many sides. He was of an aristo- 
cratic temper, the result of position and breeding, and fully 
competent to feel the charm and beauty of life. His mind 
was not cynical, and he probably found it quite easy to be 
a churchman. He was a priest, an archdeacon (of Oxford), 
and was almost made a Bishop. He was in a sense religious, 
but without paying any very great attention to matters 
of Faith or Doctrine. He had a very pretty fancy in super- 
stition and believed thoroughly in demons, succubi, incubi, 
and the like, not to mention the Celtic sprites who lurked 
in the groves, the fairies who haunted the woods, waters, 
and wastes of England and Wales, and the accursed creatures 
that walked the carth to do men harm. What really troubled 
him was that God should have tolerated Jews, heretics, and 
Cistercians, and perhaps we might even add Welshmen, for, 
though he could not keep off Wales and the Welsh, he appears 
to have believed much ill of them. Also, he seems to have 
very much disliked what he calls “ slaves,” by whom he 
meant serfs, and the lower orders generally. This was probably 
due to the fact that, being a bachelor and yet a rich man with 
a very large houschold, he could not manage his servants. 
Like many people in that position, he let them get on his nerves, 
and he developed a peevish hatred of those whom he could 
not manage and with whom he was always in antagonism. 
We must not forget that, though he hated those of the house- 
hold in which he was king, he still more deeply hated the 
Court—that is, the household in which he was a servant. 
He liked Henry II., and no wonder, for he was not only a 
great statesman, but a man of intellect and courage. 

In three things, as I shall try to show, Map was unsur- 
passed in his own age. He was a great essay writer, in the 
sense of Addison’s Spectator, Lamb’s Essays, and Thackeray’s 
Roundabout Papers. His book opens with the following 
quaint piece of social wisdom on the Psychology of the 
Court :— 

“*T am in time, and I speak of time,’ said Augustine, and 
strvightway added, ‘1 know not what time is.’ With like wonder- 
ment can | say that 1 am in the court, and speak of the court, 
and know not-—-God alone knoweth—what the court is. This 
I know withal that the court is not time; it partaketh, indeed, 
of time’s temper, a thing of flux and change, of a place, and yet 
of subtle shifts, never persisting in the same subsistence. At my 
withdrawal from it, | know it through and through ; on my return 
to it, | find little or nothing that I have left there ; having become 
@ stranger | view it as a thing altogether strange. The court is 
the same, but the members are changed. If I shall describe the 
court as Porphyrius defineth ‘genus,’ perchance I shall not lie 
in suying that it is a multitude which standeth in some relation 
er other to one chief principle. Certainly we are an unnumbered 
multitude, striving to please only one man, and to-day we are 
one multitude, to-morrow we shall be another. The court indeed 
is not chweuaged, it is always the same.” 

But though Map’s book flows like a river, the current soon 

hes him into strange places. The passage about the 


——$<—<—<—— 
such questions as: “Who discovered the boiling down 
of metals, and the reduction of one to another? Wh, 
turned the hardest bodies into liquid ?”’ and then, laughing 
at himself, as he is always doing, he ends :— 

“I began with a discourse about the court, and to what hays 
I now come? Thus ever and anon do occur things which, though 
they be not very pertinent to the present matter, yet are unwilling 
to be put off; but it no wise mattereth provided they end neh 


(as the poet saith) in @ black fish, and are demanded by what jg 
to follow.” 

That is delightful. All discursive writers, such as I am 
proud to consider myself, know those matters well, and how 
unwilling they are to be put off. Then, how exquisite js the 
apology that it is all right to put them off, provided tha 
they do not end “ in a black fish, and are demanded by wit 
is to follow.” Most people in regard to their digressions og 
paper are worried how to hitch them on to what came before, 
Map characteristically considers what is required by the 
coming irrelevancy ! 

The next thing in which Map excelled was in telling g 
story. He is a perfectly admirable romancer, full of cham, 
colour and brightness. The best of the stories is that of 
“ Sadius and Galo,” two young men “ equal in character, 
youth and comeliness, well learned in the science of arms, and 
ofa long and noble lineage.” They loved each other, we are 
told, with warm and honourable affection. They stood 
“ proved amid adversity ” and were made “a pattern anda 
proverb.” Galo was not one of those people who could say 
with Wordsworth’s Matthew that :— 


“By none was he enough beloved.” 


He was much too much loved by the nearest queen in the 
game, poor boy! and it worried him frightfully. “ With 
hands and eyes desiring, but not desired,” she forced herself 
upon Galo. “ There were gifts without end, necklaces, rings, 
girdles, Persian garments, and in truth a passion which was 
not slothful or forgetful.” To be plain, she was a very 
naughty lady, indeed! ‘“ Venus all-out to hold her prey 
with tooth and claw,” to paraphrase from Racine. The 
gentle Galo tried “to calm her without despair until she 
could return to her senses,” a result which he attempted to 
accomplish by “ gentle reproof.” 

I wish I had space to follow out so delightful a story, one 
never exaggerated and never coarsened, but I can only be 
allusive. There is a wonderful scene in which the queen 
throws herself upon her bed and utters “all that baneful 
love can teach dark hearts.” Soon, however, the story 
slips away into a tournament with a giant and all soris of 
adventures at arms, told with great spirit and ingenuity. 
And just when one is becoming rather uncomfortable it 
ends very happily if rather confusedly. Galo tried in the 
furnace of love learns to triumph, but nobody is very tragically 
treated. Even the vamp queen is only made to weep, as 
she deserved to do, and has to be content to point a moral 
and to adorn this very delightful tale. 

Walter Map’s final apology for his story, however, is s0 
pretty and so full of grace that I cannot help quoting it :— 
“‘ May one gather from trifles such as these, and by a grace given 
by God, the power to choose and to love the bitter paths of justice, 
as did Galo, and not perversely strive with the queen to cling 
fast to evil delights; and it will prove to be a song sung to the 
wisest heart.” 

Another very good tale is that of “‘ On Rollo and His Wife,” 
and there are a number of excellent stories about apparitions 
and fairies, for Map could never keep very far from dear dead 
demons, “ with such hair, too.” Take, for example, the 
story which gives an account of “the Sons of the Dead,” 
or the wonderful tale of Henno Cum Dentibus, a gentleman 
so called from the size of his teeth. It was he who “ found 
the loveliest of girls in a leafy grove by the Norman coast 
at the noon hour.” Can we wonder that the youth “ straight- 
way was all aflame”? It is a fascinating fable, and the lady, 
whose beautiful dress, by the way, is lovingly described, 
spoke exactly the kind of words that a youth, “ more dental 
perhaps than mental,”’ would expect her to speak. “‘ Lovable 
flower of youths and desirable light of men, no plan of my 
own hath brought me hither, but mere chance.” She had, 
of course, missed her train or rather Royal galley of thirty 
oars with no doubt gold rowlocks. A charming incident 
in this story is that at a critical moment “a young lady’s 
maid,” * all proper,” turns up—a sort of chaperon ex machina, 





url svon wanders off into natural philosophy and asks 


who was a clear godsend to the Archdeacon of Oxford. for 
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With this tragic tale I must end my account of Walter 


the situation was evidently getting beyond his control. 
The story, alas! has a sad end, for the lady turns into a 
dragon on entering her bath and bites her towels, &c., into 
little bits. Evidently she was not as good as she was beautiful, 
put instead 2 creature like the demon in “ Christabel.”” She 
went clean through the roof when she was sprinkled with 
holy water, like a fleshly rocket ! 

[ have still what is perhaps the best, or, at any rate, most 
amusing of Map’s literary powers to disclose—that is, his 
power of characterization—I had almost said of psychical 
analysis. I say in all seriousness and without any desire to 
exaggerate that his character of Earl Godwin is in its way as 
wenderful a piece of analysis as Halifax’s character of 
There is not so much light and shade, nor such 
but we get an exact impression of 
of Godwin begins by an account 
of how, as @ young man, he was lighted upon by Ethelred. 
The King strayed away from his companions when out 
hunting on a winter night and entered the home of a cow- 


Charles II. 
a mass of detail analysis, 
the man. ‘The character 


keeper -— 

“Then there came forward the energetic son of the keeper, 
a boy named Godwin, handsomer and better than his ancestry 
warranted. He drew off the greaves, cleaned them and replaced 
them; washed the horse, led him out and tended him, cleaned 
him with the curry-comb and gave him straw and fodder; he 
arranged all in good order, quickly and neatly. Seemingly the 
favourite of his father and the ruler of his narrow house, he placed 
over the fire the fattest of geese and entrusted it to his sister's 
His father ordered one hen to be prepared; he straight 
way set three upon the fire. His father put a piece of salt pork 
by the pot herbs ; he at once added three, and, without the 
knowledge of father and mother, he brought on a pig that had 
no teeth as yet—that is, a young and untouched sow. He fed 
the fire, lighted the candles, told stories to prevent tedium; to 
the king he was a mime, to his mother a flatterer, to his father 
a stimulus; every want he carefully supplied; he did not lie 
nor sit nor recline nor stand; he was always in movement; he 
did not weigh labour, he did not study and strain to be useful, } 
he did not aim at his own promotion, he gave his whole attention | 
to the king and offered the whole of himself to the king. And | 
although he did not know the king, he paid royal reverence in 
great penty, he despised himself and was regarded with favour, 
he neglected himself and was selected, he did not understand 
himself and was understood, he did not desire or hope, he did not 
serve covetously nor in artifice, that he might win something 
thereby; he gave his whole self generously, and he sped with 
an open heart not for the sake of gain or reward, and he slipped 
unawares into reward and gain. The king was taken by his work 
and adopted him as his own, that he might make him the overseer 
of great works. This is the way (of the world), that, where any 
one droppeth with greedy cunning the hook of anxious caro, he 
hooketh not (his fish); and favour raineth unexpectedly from 
heaven upon simple earnestness. For the king, although in other 
ways dull, observed, drank in, accepted all things, and, though 
himself sluggish, approved in him the busy care and the ready 
service, as many praise what they do not hasten to imitate.” 





care. 


There follows a really terrible story to prove the corruption 
of heart which Godwin suffered as a courtier and a politician. 
Near the Severn was an exquisite little estate, the property 
of nuns, whose abbess was beautiful and of noble blood. 
Godwin, however, did not care about the beautiful lady. 
What he cared about was the lovely acres, for he was a man 
with the land hunger. He therefore devised one of the most 
diabolical schemes for seizing them ever devised by the 
wicked. He procured a very handsome young man, loaded 
him with all sorts of exquisite jewels and beautiful gifts, 
and then contrived that he should have a bad hunting accident 
just outside the nunnery gates. The nuns, greatly inter- 
ested, of course, in the misfortunes of the beautiful youth, 
took him in, put him to bed, and did everything to help him 
in his extremity as they thought. The petted invalid did 
not, however, mend as quickly as might have been expected, 
but lingered on an exquisite convalescent. While the Abbess 
sat by his bed, and the young nuns attended him, he showered 
upon them every sort of luxurious gift in the way of beautiful 
clothes, jewels and furs studded with gems. The inevitable, 
of course, happened—the Anglo-Saxon nun never seems to 
have had a great natural predilection towards chastity— 
and then one day the wicked, treacherous, hireling youth 
ran back to his diabolical master Godwin. Godwin waited 


a few months, i.e., till the scandal of the Abbess and the 
nuns was at its height and could not be hid, and then went 
to the King and demanded that the abbey should be dissolved, 
The King, shocked by the story, of which his spies afforded 
him confirmation, gave the necessary orders, and, of course, 
bestowed the vacant abbey and lands upon the black-hearted 
Statesman, 





Map’s book. I have read it with delight, and shall say to 
my readers with full confidence of the result, “* Go and do 


thou likewise.”’ : 
kewise J. Sr. Lore STracuey. 


BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


From the books published this week about a dozen and a+ 
half seem to emerge from the common Under 
the heading of art, there is a delightful ‘“ Living Painters ” 
volume devoted to reproductions of the work of Duncan 
Grant (The Hogarth Press) with a brief introduction by Mr 
Roger Fry. Similar books are the two latest volumes of 
Contemporary British Artists, Ambrose McEvoy and Charles 
Shannon (Benn); and, fourthly, Stained Glass Tours in 
Spain and Flanders, by Charles Hitchcock Sherrill (Bodley 
Head), is an attractively produced book with an attractive 
subject. Two bibliographical works come from Messrs. 
Dulau, The Library of Edmund Gosse, compiled by E. H. M. 
Cox, and Seven XVIIIth Century Bibliographies, by Iolo A. 


average. 


Williams, which includes Armstrong, Akenside, Collins, 
Churchill, Goldsmith, Shenstone and Sheridan. Burma, 


by Sir J. G. Scott (Fisher Unwin), is a study by one who is 
an authority on that little known country. There should 
be much that is interesting in The East India House (Bodley 
Head), a history of that establishment by Mr. William Foster, 
who has been in charge of the India Office records for sixteen 
years. It will be remembered that past members of the 
establishment include James and John Stuart Mill, Peacock, 
and Lamb. 

Two books of verse are worthy of attention, Kensington 
Gardens, by Humbert Wolfe (Benn), and Poems and Sonnets, 
by Frank Kendon (Lane). An interesting transiation is the 
play called Gas, by Georg Kaiser (Chapman and Dodd), 
which was performed in English last November at Birming- 
ham. From the came publisher comes The Letters of Madame, 
a first instalment ofthe translated letters of Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, a great lady of the Court of Louis XIV. 
The translator is Gertrude Scott Stevenson. From America 
come two books of interest, An Outline of the British Labor 
Movement, by Paul Blanshard (Doran), and Criticism in 
America: Its Function and Status (Harcourt, Brace and Co.), 
a series of Essays by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Mr. H. L. Mencken and others. Our Second American 
Adventure (Hodder and Stoughton) is the third volume of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s travels in his capacity of Spiritualist. 
Another volume of the complete Hudson, Afoot in England, 
comes from Messrs. Dent, and the latest of the Broadway 
Translations (Routledge) is Theocritus, Bion and Moschus 
executed, in verse, by Mr. J. H. Hallard. 

Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in the British 
Museum, by R. Campbell Thompson (Oxford University 
Press), is a series of reproductions of cuneiform texts with 
an introduction. Such a work will appeal, of course, to a 
few individuals only. The majority will take refuge in Eating 
Without Tears, by G. F. Scotson-Clark (Cape). It is, the 
Preface informs us, neither a cookery-book nor a manual of 
dietetics ; but it is certainly a treatise on “ good things ™ 
and undeniably contains a large number of recipes for their 


production, Tue Literary Eprror. 


HUNDRED YEARS OF THE 
OXFORD UNION. 


The Oxford Union, 1823-1923. By Herbert Arthur Morrah, 
(Cassell and Co. 21s.) 


A 


‘Perchance ere long to shine in Senates first, 
His manhood echoing what his youth rehearsed, 
Soon Gladstone’s brows will bloom with greener bays 
Than twine the chaplet of a minstrel’s lays.” 
—** Black Gowns and Red Coats,” An Oxford Poem, 1834, 


, 


Tne Oxford and Cambridge “ Unions,” or Union Debating 
Societies, to give the name more fully, can certainly claim 
to be not merely Academic clubs for undergraduate discussion, 
but in their way national institutions of first-rate importance 
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The claim, as far as Oxford is concerned, is brought out for 
all to see and read to-day in the fact of the “* Centenary of 
the Oxford Union,’ which would have been celebrated last 
month but for the General Election, and is now to be cele- 
brated in March next, and in the history of its first hundred 
years which Mr. Herbert Morrah, himself one of its Presidents, 
has put together with equal diligence, loyalty and modesty, 
and given to the world in the volume before us. Both 
Unions have been from the first, and through all their 
fortunes, great seminaries and schools of public life. Those 
who have really succeeded there have shown that they can 
succeed in any chamber. Both began about a hundred 
vears ago, and both began well. Readers of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s recently republished Life of Macaulay will remember 
the allusions to the early days of the Cambridge Society. The 
Oxford Club, on slightly different lines, sprang equally Minerva- 
like, fully armed with wit and weapons, into vigorous being, 
though its infancy was perhaps a little more precarious. 

Oddly enough they were brought in their early days into 
a connexion at once significant and memorable. It is in 
1829 that we get the first glimpse from outside of the Oxford 
Union, when Cambridge sent over its “ apostles Arthur 
Henry Hallam, Thomas Sunderland (the strange ** Character ” 
of Tennyson’s early poems), and Monckton Milnes, later 
Lord Houghton, to extol the Oxford poet Shelley at the expense 
of the Cambridge poet Byron. ‘The Oxonian speaking,” 
Milnes said, “* was wretched,” and the Oxford speakers, 
Manning (afterwards the Cardinal) and Doyle (later Sir 
Francis), both put on record that the Cambridge speaking was 
much better than their own. ‘ Sunderland’s declamation,”’ 
suys Manning, “was such as had never been heard or seen 
among us.’ In point of fact the Oxford speakers seem hardly 
to have taken Shelley seriously. ‘* We have none of us read 
Shelley,” said Manning, ** and we have all read Byron, and 
the conclusion is obvious.” On the other hand, Milnes was 
greatly impressed with the spruce dress and manners and 
clegant appointments of the Oxford Union, and with a young 
Gxonian who received them at their arrival but who did not 
speak. “The man that fook me most was the youngest 
Gladstone of Liverpool (the bosom friend, it may be remem- 
bered, at Eton of Arthur Hallam), I am sure a very superior 
person.” 

The Oxford Union had then been in existence just seven 
years. Its earliest days had been chequered and uncertain. 
Started as the United Debating Society, it held its first 
meeting on April Sth, 1823. It is significant that this meeting 
was held in Christ Church rooms, but the first President was 


. Balliol man, Mr. Donald Maclean, afterwards Member of | 


Parliament for the City of Oxford. The presidency was at 
first held only for a_ fortnight, and seven Presidents 
succeeded Mr. Maclean in that year, Ashley, of Christ 
C(hureh ; Colquhoun, cf Oriel; Wilson-Patten, of Magdalen 
Powys, of Christ Church; Bramston, of Oriel ; Viscount 
Ingestre, of Christ Church, and Durnford, of Magdalen. 
Of the eight all but one, who became a Dean, sat later in 
ene or other of the Houses of Parliament, and one (Wilson- 
atten) in both. But as in the Early Church troubles began 
at once. At Cambridge the Vice-Chancellor had stopped 
ihe debates on the ground that they interfered with study. 
At Oxford the first foes were those of its own household, 
and in December, 1825, internal differences forced the Society 
to dissolve and to reconstitute itself two days later—on 
December 5th, 1825— without the disturbing element and with 
a new and shorter name—the Union Society. It had * died 
to live,” and from that eaie to the present day its life has 
been one of continuous if varying vigour and prosperity. 

It is impossible in a short article to do more than to empha- 
size the general outlines and the main points in a very remark- 
uble story. Beginning, as Bishop Durnford said,‘ as a feeble 
people, it was hunted from college to college, dependent for 
uecommodation on the hospitality of friends.” An attempt 
was made to meet in public rooms. The Vice-Chancellor 
und Proctors interfered. Strange to say the Vice-Chancellor 
was Dr. Jenkyns, of Balliol. Little did he foresee the glories 
which the new Society was to bring to his own. But already 
it had its proper spirit. When the bulldog called at the Free- 


masons’ Hall and delivered a Cromwellian message that the 
meeting was to disperse, Wilson-Patten, later the sagacious 
Chairman of Committees, was presiding and ** Sam’’ Wilberforce 
A witty Magdalen Irishman, Mr. Marshal from 


was speaking. 





———_—__— 
County Kerry, proposed that the reply be sent “ That th 
House would consider the message and send its answer,” The 
wording is uncertain, but the Proctors, younger and more m™. 
pathetic than the V.C., accepted it in good part, drew off and 
never interfered again. In 1829 “* Wyatt’s Rooms ” in “The 
High,” still to be seen, were taken, and sufficed for a quarter 
of a century, when the move was made to “ The Corn,” and 
the present site, though not to all the present buildings, and 
the prosperous and gentlemanly period which impressed Lord 
Houghton commenced. 

The Oxford Union has produced, as most people know 
three Prime Ministers—Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Asquith. The Union “ period” of each of thes 
may properly be said to have been an epoch. “ Seldom 
alone appear the immortals,” and orators certainly create 
orators, and still more debaters, debaters. Of these epochs, 
the first, which now naturally appears the most heroic, was 
probably actually the most remarkable. It began in the 
year 1830, the opening year of that most exciting and important 
era of the last century, the year in which Charles X. left, and 
Louis Philippe and William IV. ascended, the throne, the year 
which began the Reform Movement and the year of the 
first railway. It was in this year that the Union settled down 
to having one President for each of the three terms. In the 
last term of 1830, Gladstone, who came of age that year 
with Tennyson, Darwin and Lincoln, became President, 
He had been preceeded by Manning and Sir Thomas Acland 
and Sidney Herbert ; he was to be followed by Lord Elgin, 
the Duke of Neweastle, Lord Selborne, William George 
Ward, Viscount Cardwell, Archbishop Tait and “ Bob” 
Lowe. It goes without saying that the debates and the 
conflicts of men and measures were memorable. The record 
of the most memorable of all may still be read in Gladstone's 
own writing, for he was Secretary. Lord Salisbury, the next 
Prime Minister, was Secretary and Treasurer but never 
President. He made, however, a notable mark, and a full 
account of his speech in the great debate on Protection, 
got up by Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, afterwards Lord 
Brabourne, is still extant and readable. The next Prime 
Minister rose above the horizon a little more than twenty 
years later, Mr. H. H. Asquith, of Balliol, again in a time 
of many striking figures, able minds and good speakers, 
among them Lord Milner and Sir Thomas Raleigh, Mr, 
Marius Gould and ‘Mr. H. W. Paul, and a little later Mr. 
A. A. Baumann and Mr. Dunbar Barton. In the middle of 
this period fell the completion of the first fifty years, and the 
Jubilee Dinner suggested by Mr. E. B. Nicholson, of Trinity, 
and carried through by Mr. Asquith. Those, and happily 
there are not few surviving, who took part in that celebration 
may be said to command the whole history of the Union, for 
they saw and heard then the men who had founded it fifty years 
before, and they now look back over yet another fifty to their 
own glorious youth. 

Other epochs, of course, there have been, not less brilliant— 
the epochs of Cook and Wise and Curzon, of J. A. Hamilton 
and Michael Sadler, and the present Archbishop of York, 
or again the day of F. E. Smith, of Hilaire Belloc, of Lord 
Balcarres and John Simon, and days of heroes more recent 
still. Indeed, it may be said that the Union has hardly ever 
wanted men of light and leading, and many will naturally 
think it was never better than in their own time. 

Every time produces good stories of ** rows ”’ and repartees, 
of manoeuvres and quips, and jests verbal and_ practical. 
Some of these Mr. Morrah gives, but perhaps everyone will 
miss a few, and it would be no bad thing if he or someone 
else would make a collection of Union stories. ‘Too good to be 
lost is the story of Mr. James Cotton, who when beaten in 
debate cried, ** From these scenes I vanish for ever,’ then 
pointing to Mr. Asquith added: * Exoriare aliquis nostris 
ex ossibus ultor,’ and made a theatrical exit, but returned 
the next minute to the gallery to see what would happen. 
A bon mot that should be remembered is the young man’s 
epigram by Mr. Humphrey Paul, President in 1906, the time 
of the balancing on Tariff Reform, on Mr. Arthur Balfour, “4 
name to be held in honour wherever hairs are split.’ Indi- 
vidual figures, too, have arisen from time to time: Higgin, 
of B.N.C., afterwards the well-known reciter and preacher 
Bellew ; and that brave, pathetic “* character ” of later days; 
Mr. Herbert Jackson, * the British Workman.” 

Time would fail to tell of all who have “ waxed valiant in 
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fght ” on this arena, have, as they held, “ put to flight the 
ig 


‘oc of the aliens, and. stopped the mouths of lions—or 
pam »__of Goschen and Dufferin, of Benjamin Rogers and 
reps Smith, of George Parkin, of Arthur Magee, of the 
jater feats and flights of Raymond Asquith, “* Ronny Knox, 
“ Philip Guedalla or others yet more modern. 

4 word should be said for the distinguished succession of 
the Trustees, those silent, stedfast props of the Society. It 
is significant and happy that the V ice-Chancellor of this year, 
Mr. Joseph Wells, Warden of Wadham, has been one of the 
most helpful of them. . 

They are all in Mr. Morrah’s book. There, too, will be 
found other turns and topics, the visits of distinguished 
rangers ; the caricatures of Sydney Hall ; above all, the 
romantic episode of the “ Frescoes”’ which connects the 
Union as by a ghostly magic with the history of English 
poetry and painting, “the most important corporate effort 
of the pre-Raphaclites,” as it has been truly styled. Its 
story is told by Mr. Holman Hunt, in the volume brought 
out under the Presidency of Mr. Henry Lygon in 1906. Pl 
graphy has recovered their glory like that of the lost Pleiades, 
and they can be better appraised now than ever before. 

Two names, in conclusion, there are, one to which more 
justice 
remains to be done ; 
St. John’s, who saved the being and the constitution of the 


Union through the night of the War, and the name of Mr. | its 
| Teignrace, and takes its name from a race in the river Teign a little 


William Gill, some time of the 90th Light Infantry, Steward 


of the Society since 1890. Hrerpert WARREN. 


SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. (Third Series.) By Cecil Torr. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Tuoss who are unacquainted with Mr. Torr’s previous 


volumes of ** small talk ” will find in the present book a mine 
of amusement, delight and instruction. Those who have 
ready discovered the previous volumes will have but one 


riticism to make of the latest, namely, that though it contains | 


things as good, it is not as a whole quite so admirable as its 
predecessors. ‘This, not prevent it from 
being a thoroughly delightful work. Mr. Torr, living where 
his forbears lived in a remote manor in Devon, where folk 
till retain something of rural simplicity, takes a wide and 
nclusive view of the world and the generations of man: 
for him little things and great things fuse and are blended 
under the solvent of a tolerant sense of humour: Alexander 
the Great and a modern newsboy become equally real and 
in the light of our common humanity. 
and centuries 


however, does 


equally significant 
And, after all, to eliminate miles 
fail to come natural to one who is connected by marriage, 
as Mr. Torr is, with Alcibiades and Attila, King of the Huns. 
Mr. Torr’s mother’s eldest married a Drummond. 


That accounted for his relationship to Attila :— 


sister 


I have always envied the Drummonds their pedigree, a thorough- 
going Scottish pedigree, showing their descent from Attila, King 
of the Huns. But I am still more envious of my Urquhart cousins, 
'hey have a pedigree showing their descent from Alcibiades, whose 
the Athenians’ unjust treatment of his 
lreland.” 


n (being incensed at 


father) migrated out of Athens into 
This, reinforced by the experiences of a long life and travels 
in many lands, has resulted in Mr. Torr’s particular and 
entertaining attitude to the world of men, an attitude which 
makes him note such facts as that in 1833 there was dug 


up in South Street, Exeter, a tessellated Roman pavement, 


‘and part of a sistrum of Egyptian green-glazed porcelain ” 
hearing a head of Hathor (or Isis) on each side, and that at 
Corbridge, in Northumberland, twe altars were found, ** with 
Greek inscriptions, . . . dedicating one of them to Astarté 
and the other one to Hercules of Tyre,” who was “ the god 
ut whom Elijah jibed, ‘he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth and must be awaked.’ ” 

When, in such a book as this, we learn on page 29 that 


fomer, Pausanias and Mr. Torr himself all visited Mount 


Sipylos, in Asia Minor, and saw there the figure of Niobe | 
(who, as we all know, wept herself into stone), it requires an 
effort to remind ourselves that they did not, as a matter of 
fact. go in a party but that their respective visits were 
separated by 


many centuries. 





Photo- | 


might have been done in the past, one to which more | 
the name of Mr. Sidney Ball, of | 





and the | 
urtificial distinctions of distance, time, and rank can hardly | 


| that, 





Mr. Torr has a quiet humour which is irrcs re 
are some examples of it. His father sent him | prnes 
fighter to learn boxing. “I went twice a 
us, “ but did not know enough to profit by his teaching. 
- - » I did, however, learn a little of the language of th 

Writing of Wreyland and Lustleigh, he remarks : 


“er 


week, il 
ring. 


There were no here until 1892, 
sewer was laid down for the sewage of both places. A joint water- 
supply was included in the scheme; but that part of the 
fell through, and sewer-gas was thus laid on to every house that 
had no water of its own.” 


sewers joint 


when a 


scheme 


County Council methods of Scripture teaching provoke 
his sarcasm :— 

* Lustleigh has a County Council school, and the & ripture 
teaching is regulated by a County Council syllabus. The syllabus 
says what things the children are to read, and what they are to 
learn by heart ; and when people grumble at the Education Rate, 
I remind them that every well-taught child in Devon can say the 
names of the Ten Plagues of Egypt as glibly as a parrot. And 
then, of course, they feel that they are getting value for their 
money.” 

Though one is tempted to quote and quote, it is impossible 
by quotation to give an impression of the execllence of the 
book, for its very essence is variety. It is learned, comical, 
full of folk history and original thought. At moment 
we are arrested by the writer’s accuracy in a note on place- 
hames :-—— 


one 


“Teign Grace takes its second name from the Grace family, 
its owners six centuries ago; but people tell me that it really is 


way below. There was no race there till 1863, when this branch 
line was begun. The railway blocked a wide curve in the river, 
and gave it the sharp twist that makes the race.” 

At another moment we come upon an excellent story 
about the railway in its early days and a learned mathe- 
matician :— 

“At a railway station Mr. X. was discoursing to some people 
on the mechanism of the locomotive engine, continuing his discourse 


till the train was out of sight: and then he found it was the train 
he meant to take.” 
Mr. Torr calls this his third ‘“‘ and final’? volume. We 


hope that it is not, for his books are of the rare kind to which 
one can return repeatedly with pleasure, dipping and browsing 
at hazard, certain always of the best entertainment. A 
valuable addition to the next 
index to the whole series. An index to books such as these 
is indispensable. 


volume would be a subject 


Martin ARMSTRONG. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and G., P. Vol. LLL, 1866- 
1919. (Cambridge University Press. net.) 


Gooch. 
31s. 6d. 
Tune Cambridge historical school has applied the co-operative 
principle with success in dealing successively with modern, 
mediaeval, ancient and Indian history, is a 
vast field that no one worker can subject to intensive cultiva- 
tion. The method does not yield such good results in the 
comparatively limited sphere of British foreign policy from 


each of which 


| Pitt’s day to the present time, for, when the subject is arbi- 


trarily divided up among various writers, each with his own 
point of view, all sense of unity is lost and the connexion 
between contemporary difficulties is fatally obscured. The 
amateur student of foreign policy is invariably tempted to 
concentrate on one thing at a time, to fix his gaze, say, on the 
Near East or the Far East or Central Europe, and to suppose 
that he can safely ignore the rest of the world until he has 
solved the immediate problem in his own way. The pro- 
fessional, however, knows that there is constant interaction 
between foreign questions, that statesmen who cannot impose 
their will in one direction always seek satisfaction elsewhere, 
for instance, as to the Rhineland will 
provoke a coup de Chanak in the Near East. The Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy has many admirable quali- 
it is readable, well informed, on the whole commend- 
But it is fundamentally defective in that 


disagreement 


ties ; 
ably free from bias. 
it will encourage the amateur to look on foreign policy as a 
series of separate questions, to be treated apart and not as a 
whole, whereas the action of a Foreign Minister at any given 
moment must be conditioned by the balance of all the forces 
acting at that moment. 

It would seem as if the editors had become conscious of 
this defect as the work progressed. For the third and lasé 
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volume is more broadly planned than the other two, and the 
history of the critical half-century from 1874 is shared between 
only three writers. Dr. W. H. Dawson gives a careful survey 
of events from 1874 to 1899, while Sir Valentine Chirol, 
from first-hand knowledge, deals authoritatively with the 
European situation during the Boer War, when Germany 
might have come to an understanding with Great Britain 
but threw away her opportunity through her innate bad faith. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch then takes up the tale, and presents a luminous 
and commendably dispassionate record of the pre-War years, 
in which Sir Edward Grey vainly tried to conciliate Berlin, 
and of the War diplomacy and the peace. In his anxiety to be 
fair Dr. Gooch tones down the case against the German 
military party and he is inclined to exaggerate the effect of 
the Russian mobilization. It is common knowledge that 
Germany was actually mobilizing some days before the 
proclamation of ** a danger of war ”’ was issued on July 31st, 
1914, and the Germans must have known that they had 
little to fear on their eastern frontier while the Russian 
railways were incomplete and in bad condition. Moreover, 
De. Gooch’s assertion that “* the world War was precipitated 
by the action of Russia, at a moment when conversations 
between Vienna and Petrograd were being resumed” is 
virtually contradicted by his preceding admission that :— 

“The readimess for an eleventh hour compromise with which 
Austria has been sometimes credited was largely imaginary, for 
it was of the essence of the Anglo-German proposal that the cam- 
paign against: Serbia should stop, and no one could expect Russia 
to cease mobilization and dismiss her reserves while the Austrian 
army continued to trample the Serbians under foot.” 

German propaganda has incessantly tried to put the blame 
on Russia, but the facts cannot be explained away in that 
sense. Dr. Gooch quotes General Smuts’s doleful prediction, 
in May, 1918, that the War could not be terminated by 
victory, as if to show that even great men may give way to 
unwarranted pessimism. 

Dr. Gooch refers, by a slip, to Posen and West Prussia as 
** Russian ”’ provinces (p. 534), and he should not have spoken 
of Austria as “doomed to a living death” by the Peace of 
St. Germain, for Austria is now rapidly recovering. The book 
ends with an admirable chapter in which Mr. Algernon Cecil 
reviews the history of the Foreign Office from the days of 
Fox, who became in 1782 the first Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs, Epwarp G. Hawke. 


OBJECTION. 


By Margaret E. Hirst. 


CONSCIENTIOUS 
The Quakers in Peace and War. 
Swarthmore Press. 16s. net.) 


(The 


Every war raises in the Quaker community the old question 
Is resistance to military service of any kind a vital part of 
the historical Quaker “‘ testimony”? This book is written 
to answer the query in the affirmative. It does so at what 
those not Friends may regard as inordinate length. At the 
very beginning of Quakerism the position was not quite clear ; 
before 1660 many Friends were recruited among the officers 
and men of the most remarkable army the world has ever 
known, the New Model, and the pacifist attitude could not 
be taken up at once. But since the Restoration, the official 
Quaker attitude has been consistent. Besides respectable 
antiquity, the Quaker position has some logical consistency. 
The question of conscientious objection generally resolves itself 
into the question, at what point can the-line be drawn ? 
When a modern State fights, all its actions are focussed on 
victory ; even school-teaching may allow someone else to 
undertake military service. ‘Two positions are more or less 
logical, to live self-contained, neither buying nor selling 
even labour, or to refuse to take life oneself, but in anything 
else to obey the State. The second seems to have been 
TFox’s attitude ; his successors did not always draw the line 
so clearly. 

Miss Hirst is not an exciting author; the last section of 
her book reads rather like the minutes of a society, but she 
shows the romance that may attend non-resistance. The 
stories of George Pattison, captured by corsairs and retaking 
the ship without bloodshed, and of Seller, pressed for the 
fleet in 1665, refusing service and winning a sea-captain’s 
admiration, are worth telling. But in most incidents she 
quotes the Quakers are the main witnesses. Are Friends 


be taken without deduction? The non-Quaker reader ma, 
be struck by the fact that throughout Quakers have the nw 
of the argument. Yet it is difficult to understand the attitys, 
of Friends in the Southern confederacy, who would Reith 
fight nor pay a special tax on those refusing military wan 
for conscientious reasons. What is the logic of that as - 
pared with paying ordinary taxes? In other ways, a 
conscience is not an easy guide. William Penn was a good 
man as well as a courtier, and in Pennsylvania he treated the 
Indians far more honestly than was the practice. Yet i 
is as certain as human things can be, that to place individuals 
modern Englishmen as neighbours to savages with no notic 
of private property in land is sooner or later to induce blog. 
shed. The first settlers might avoid it, their sons cannot b 
pledged in advance, and an increase of white Population was 
certain to alter the situation. Miss Hirst thinks Penn’; 
colony, had it continued to be governed on Penn’s lines, woul; 
have remained at peace. Students of the normal results ¢f 
blending civilization and savagery are not so sure. 
E. M. Wrong, 


RULES OF THE GAME. 


An Introduction to Dramatic Theory. 
(London: Harrap. 5s. net.) 

The Mummers Play. By the late R. J. E. Tiddy, 
Memoir. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


By Allardyce Nig 


With 
l4s, net.) 
Ir is a dangerous thing to indicate a limit of error, \p. 
Nicoll professes to “*have treated the dramatic productivity! 
Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Germany, and England as one: 
and since he has mentioned Calderon, we must include Spain 
Yet we find nothing of the theories of Moliére, Corneille, Lop 
de Vega, Congreve, Goldoni, Lessing, and Abercrombie, jy 
name but a few who have written on their own art ; no mention 
of Nietzsche, Beaumarchais, Freytag or Shaw ; no discussion 
of Hegel or Brunetiére ; no examination of Hauptmann, of 
Pirandello, of Benavente ; nothing of the commedia dell’ary 
or the * well-made play ” of Sardou ; nothing of the revolutions 
of Tchehov and Evreinov. We find an attitude that includes 
no enthusiasm for Marlowe, that cites Webster and Ford onl 
to condemn them as sensational, that considers Shadwell dull 
that seeks in vain for “ situation of a truly amusing kind” 
The Importance of Being Earnest. A strange equipment for a 
Introduction to Dramatic Theory! Mr. Nicoll conchudes that 
‘** There is an aim proper to tragedy, an aim proper to comedy, 
an aim proper to the serious drame.” Surely this is to mak 
the drama the plaything of academic groupings. Shakespean 
assuredly had no aims directed to this end ; Shaw denies any- 
thing but hallucination in the growth of his own drama. Why 
cannot we have books on comedy where a sense of humour 
decides the sanity of an argument; on drama where the 
theatre is treated as a joy? Surely it is a curiosity of 
orientation to find in Maeterlinck ‘* the most important piece 
of creative criticism on the drama that has appeared for the 
last century.” 

This condemnation is made because the book is one that 
can so easily be labelled ‘ competent,” and by its ver 
existence prevent a better work appearing. We hope 3 
revised edition may appear if only to supplant this fin 
edition and to give Mr. Nicoll an opportunity of enlarging his 
book with more of the quality of his studied account of the 
comedy of manners, obviously a field he has made his own. 

The late Mr. R. J. E. Tiddy’s stimulating notes on populat 
taste as reflected in the Miracle Plays, the Elizabethan drama, 
and the widespread Mummers Play, together with bis 
letters contained in the prefatory memoir, remind us of the 


J. Isaacs. 


POETS AND POETRY. 
MR. LAWRENCE AS POET. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 





Birds, Beasts and Flowers. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


OnE cannot be indifferent to a book by Mr. Lawrence. He 
is very much alive in his own very peculiar way. If he # 
recklessly unequal, uncontrolled, one must add that evel 
at his worst he is interesting ; and at his best, in prose, bt 





uniague among men in thz4 their account of themselves can 


is decidedly the most living and “ possible ” of contemporary 


loss to Oxford of a witty, fresh-minded and well-loved teachet. | 
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| Detthe are not good works of art. Almost uniformly they show a Ww 
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pilities are g , 5 Could you pick up a book of 400 pages, written i 2 
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r. Mr, it is in narrative form, a parable. Second. ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
vito One sums up one’s feeling, in all this, by simply saying | You learn the words by using them and in such a way that 
S One, that Mr. Lawrence is a man of genius, but of that sort which | they stay in your mind without effort. 
Spain lacks sufficient self-control and self-awareness. This fact Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman 
e, Lop has been as manifest in his verse as in his prose, perhaps : ’ 
, bee : - method enables y rite c, a erst 
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ention sees him quite perceptibly deflected by Whitman, is no excep- oreign Language wit. out spending months studying 
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lI dull, through his straight gums, into his slack long body, silently ” ; meted : 
id ” in and the cyclamens, “like delicate very young greyhound ; ton 
for an bitches, half-yawning, . . . folding back their soundless “T find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
S that petalled ears”; ail these are excellent bits of descriptive | without a teacher.” , 
medy, prose, sharp and exact, and one could cite a good many Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Haldane (H. 682). 
maki others. But their excellence, it must be insisted, is a prose “The C . , heshe 4 New ge a “— 
ai PE RS SE CE RS ES ony ; Bai he Course is most remarkably ingenious and deserves the 
spear excellence, level, cumulative, explanatory ; only infrequently highest praise. It is unique.” ‘H. Dunsmore (S.D. 115). 
sany- | in his book does Mr. Lawrence substitute for this method 
Why © ihe method of poetry, with its sharp, brief suggestion, its “ Bodley,”” 16 Gordon Hill, Enfield 
imour § we et praeterea nihil, and its total elimination of the By your method of instruction, which is gradual and sure, the 
e th ; miseel al iNT asa nna sii ‘ M pupil learns more im one year than in four years by the ordinary 
e the personal presence—everywhere clse so mani est—of Mr. | jncthod.” (Rev.) J. Mare (S.M. 163). 
ty of Lawrence; Mr. Lawrence in an old suit of clothes, affable, Tienes Dock Baden Coommuil 
piece informative, speculative, a little inclined to be facetious, “ I cannot speak too highty of your Course ; my little daughter of 
r the now and then somewhat cheap, and often dull. twelve veally enjoys tt and looks forward with the keenest interest io 
And it is of this relaxed personal presence that one is, after the veturn of the work sheets. The professor of Spanish is extremely 
th i t ti lies wile a ite Remmeeeiinbesh, Tl thee helpful and kind in his corrections. If possible, I hope my litle 
nal am, Most Uresomely aware in Mr. Lawrence § HOOK. there | daughter will be able to take the French and German Courses; to @ 
very is any selection or arrangement at work at all, it is not enough | mother teaching her child alone the Courses ave invaluable.”’ 
pea in any poem here printed to make of it a work of art. It M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 130). 
first remains simply a kind of amusing, chatty comment, under Everyone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
g his § which one perceives that Mr. Lawrence’s aim is simply the | jt is the simplest, most interesting, and most effective of all 
J asse 7 ic . alj >, . j . . 
i the § — = his personality. Perhaps he caught this from | methods of learning to read, write, speak, and understand a 
mn. Vhitman? At all events, it is a common form of aesthetic Foreign Language. It enables you to learn French, 
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: COMPLEXITIES. 
Marmaduke. By Allan Monkhouse. (Jonathan Capo. 6s. net.) 
; fT "cu. s House. By Kathleen Coyle. (Jonathan Capo. The new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in three 
ker, » Se. ast.) little books (one for each language). A copy of any one of these books 
Certainty My Daughter Helen deserved another spell of | will be sent you on application, gratis and post free. If you wish to 
ie life, but we could wish that Mr. Monkhouse had made it a learn French, Spanish, or German for Travelling, Business, Literary, 
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that woman’s complacence, chiding and lecturing the good 
folk under our breath and refusing to accept the dismal 
trend of events. 

In one sense this is a testimonial to Mr. Monkhouse’s 
creative power, and yet, although his characters, drawn 
with all his usual subtlety, have this wilful effect upon us 
they are curiously immaterial, even insipid, it seems at 
times. But their psychological relation to one another is 
so delicately defined and developed from start to finish, that 
onee caught in the web, despite all our anger at their futility 
(an anger shared in a rather anaemic way by Marmaduke 
himself) and our desire to break the suffocating spell by 
some passionate, even vulgar protest, we cannot escape. 
We are held, wriggling painfully, to the bitter end. 

Marmaduke, Helen’s husband, returns from prison after 


doing five years for forgery to set his mild, amiable, deter- | 


minedly liberal family the problem not only of readjusting 
themselves to him but of finding him something specific to 
do in life. He is, as he admits, “ flighty, trivial, unstable,” 
incapable of effort for more than ten minutes at a time, 
with all the weaknesses of the artistic temperament—and 
none of the strength. The moralist would prescribe stern 
handling, the sentimentalist would lean to kindness. Both 
with such a character would probably fail. Certainly his 
family are laboriously wellintentioned. Never was a prodigal 
so muffled with anxious good will, so winsomely and_ in- 
furiatingly tempted to pursue the paths of virtue and 
propriety. Helen insists on loving him with all the painfully 
masked impatience of a puzzled mother; her father, the 
narrator, studies him, like some alluring freak of life, with 
a@ passionless attachment; even Randal, his brother-in- 
Jaw and the most normal of beings, is affected by the general 
paralysis. And then there are the four children watching 
with inhuman perspicacity for signs of their daddy's original 
sin. A saint could not have survived such an atmosphere ; 
Marmaduke is drained dry even as a sinner; while his family 
is virtuous enough to demoralize him, it is too mild a reform- 
atory to generate violence. He is reduced to playing that 
most pitiful part, the second-rate sinner, the man who fails 
as an actor and a journalist, gets drunk and is sorrowfully 
but understandingly reproved, until at last in pain rather 
than anger he drifts off the scene after having, with an 
exquisitely ironical justice, committed another forgery at 
the expense of his own father-in-law. Marmaduke in short 
is like a small grey stone dropped into a still pool, where it 
sets up a feeble circle of ripples as it sinks to the bottom. 
As a study in featureless failure it is a masterpiece, but our 
enjoyment of Mr. Monkhouse’s uncanny insight is consider- 
ably lessened by the hopelessness of his theme. 

After Mr. Monkhouse’s reticence, Miss Coyle’s style is 
somewhat woolly. Her story, too, is a psychological complex, 
in which a young man, Stephen Host, is torn between the 
inherited duties of archaeological research and creative 
ambitions, between the widowed landlady of mature years 
whom he incredibly marries, and the determined Isabel who 
appropriates him in virtue of her youth. Considerable as 
is Miss Coyle’s insight into emotional complexities, and 
powerfully, too, as she can write, we found neither sufficient 
to compensate for a plot so improbable and drab. 
MARCHING ON. 

net. ) 

We must congratulate Mrs. Ray Strachey on the amount of 
research which has gone to the preparation of her novel 
Marching On. We can well believe that, as she tells us in 
her preface, it has taken her ten years to write the book, 
though we may be allowed to suggest that other activities have 
occupied her attention during that time. 
studies, however, she presents her readers with a picture of 
Michigan and Kansas in the years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War which will astonish many English people who 
have accepted the legendary view of the events treated of. 
What will probably astonish them most is the picture 
that Mrs. Ray Strachey gives of John Brown, if they 
have thought of him as the stainless hero whose “ soul 
goes marching on.” In this book we have a_ very 
different picture. We see John Brown as a_ bloodthirsty 
old fanatic endowed with a magnetic personality, but as cruel 
to the anti-Abolitionists as these were to their own slaves. 
It is indeed difficult for anyone with the mentality of the 
twentieth century to excuse John Brown’s wholesale murders 
at * Dutch Henry's Crossing on Pottawatomie.” In any novel 
dealing with historic @vents wh ch affect the history of the 


By Ray Strachey. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 








As the result of her | 


| readily available sources. 





——_ 
whole world the actual characters of the drama necessarily ta, 
Y taky 


a second place ; but the author contrives to make her heroj 
Susan Bright, a living personage. ‘The story of her Abolitig, 


ist journeys with Angelina, the quakeress, and the Cire 

stances which throw her into the arms of Burt Gordon in “a 
to escape from Angelina are interesting reading, though 4 
description of the ** underground railway ~ by which the si . 
escape is apt even here to overshadow Susan’s private fi 
The whole novel with its historical events, its Pictures, 
figures, and its realization of the growth of a young countr 
well worth reading ; but it requires close and CONCENt rates 
attention, and is by no means a book to take up to pass ; 
idle hour. z 


THE RICHEST MAN. By Edward Shanks. 
When literary men of sober standing 
shockers,” one of two things may happen—they may sycor, 
or they may fail. If they think, they are almost bound ; 
fail ; because no man can think with any mind but his Pet 
and if they have the sort of mind which can think a “ shoeke»: 
they will not have the sort of mind which makes a <ojy, 
literary man. All the ingredients will be there—all 4), 
battles, murders and sudden deaths, the births and burials. 
but the spirit of divine folly, the sort of necessary gifted idig: 
which adds noughts to the sales in triplets, wil! not be ther 
There will be for the frankly low-brow reader a certain tiny 
of what to him cannot but appear dullness ; and where {) 
same theme in less able hands would have found its way jp 
every railway carriage in the country, it will not get fy 
beyond being the sort of book which high-brow readers wij 
think fitting to send as a birthday present to a young nephey 
or niece. All this sounds a little hard on Mr. Shanks. He has 
done his very best to entertain us, and indeed, the presen 
writer was entertained—up to a point. But he would hay 
been more entertained if either Mr. Shanks had written in, 
more serious way, or if the book had been written by son 
less serious person than its author. The present writer cay 
enjoy low-brow literature with the best of them : it is on) 
the imitatiqn low-brow which he finds sticks ever so slight) 
in his throat. ] 


THE BLIND BOW BOY. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book might well have a sub-tifle, ‘ The Flapper 
Guide to New York.” It contains most of the urbaniti 
which the boarding-school girl will need in order to mak 
a display of sophistication in the holidays. But this is 
description of the more superficial side of it. Fundamentally 
Mr. Van Vechten is almost as serious a writer as Mr. Aldovs 
Huxley, and he is apparently trying to do for America whi 
Mr. Huxley is doing for England. Unfortunately, Mr. Vai 
Vechten is either less imaginative or more timid than Mr 
Huxley. Possibly. he is both. Through whatever caus 
he has in this book tried to conceal a deficiency of ides 
behind rather tedious descriptions of material objects. Thing 
which inhere in Mr. Huxley’s tales, and take their prop 
place as useful ornaments, are raised in Mr. Van Vechten 
work to the station of major interests and are set down it 
lists. Books, music, paintings displayed in this manner 
an scarcely be counted on to liven up a tale. It is usual! 
alled padding. Incidentally Mr. Van Vechten is at grest 
pains to tell us that his book is not a novel but a * cartoor 
for a stained-glass window.” It is difficult to understand th 
necessity for such preciosity. Is it possible that the America 
public has suddenly become terrified of the novel? | 
should perhaps be pointed out that the reviewer has thu 
chosen to emphasize Mr. Van Vechten’s shortcomings, rath 
than his virtues, because he believes that his work is wor 
criticizing. For, indeed, The Blind Bow Boy is a high! 
amusing and instructive piece. 


ar 
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(Collins. 7s. ; 


set o os 
- t out to wri 


By Carl Van Vechten. (Gren 


HISTORY, 

SOURCES AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THI 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE FORMATION 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. By 58. ! 
Morison. (The Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Morison’s book is designed for the Oxford Schoo 
of Modern History, where it is one of the sect authorities 
a special subject—the authority to fill up gaps betwee 
The general reader will regret 
that in pursuance of this purpose Paine’s ill-spelt but stimu- 
lating pamphlet, Common Sense, is omitted, as are all extracts 
from that sound, dull work, the Federalist. The introductio 
is both interesting and useful ; one regrets only its brevil 
The cmphasis thrown on the Western problem as one calls 
of the revolution is good for English readers, who tend (taking 
their views from the Whigs of the time) to think of th 


contest as turning almost entirely on parliamentary taxation. 


The book illustrates well the gradual change in the America! 


position, from acquiescence in supervision by the British 


legislature to the assertion, made definitely in 1774, that th 


sole connexion between colonies and mother country was 


Continued on page 293. 
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Remarkable Book.’ 


77) 


| ENGLISH 
COUNTRY 


by 
GRANT WATSON 
7) 


E. L. 


HIS IS undoubtedly a remarkable 
book, and one that deserves to be 
read and re-read, and to be put on the 
shelf alongside Whitman & Borrow, 
Jefferies, Thoreau, and the others. 
Yorkshire Post 
7s. 6d. net 
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v1. FISHER UNWIN’S 
a1.) ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








By Sir J. G. SCOTT, K.C.LE., Author of “The 

Burman : His Life and Notions,” “ Burma, a Hand- 
ok,” etc. Cloth, 21s. net. 

1is hook is undoubtedly a most important addition to the history 

buarm the hor being unquesti onably one of the greatest 

yrit on that country. He has eady written several im- 
t work including “ France and To ngking,”’ The Burman: 

His | and Notions,” and “ The Mythology of Indo-China.” 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH EASTERN SEAS 





By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E., F.R.G.S 
uuithor of “ A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon,” “ Two 
Years in Southern Seas,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 
15s net 
Mrs. Cameron has the greatest travel record of any woman, and 
this book she grap! lly depicts North Borneo—Brunei— Johore 
> k—Jav and other lands in the East, omitting nothing 








TWO ROYALIST SPIES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

















By G I ENOTRE. Translated from the French by 
Bernard Miall. Cloth, illustrated, 15s. net. 
A biographical sketch of 1} YX Borel, er Fauche, as he was more 
nown, written with all the charm and brilliancy and meti 
s scholarship which is associated with the name ot Lenotre. 
= WILL TO PEACE 
A F. RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt., M.A., Author of 
Old Creeds and New Needs.” Cloth, 5s. net. 
re and passionate appe il for world improvement. 
clog it and sche arly treatise on one of the most 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








| is a sleuth of infinite resources. 


THE GREY PHANTOM 


| By HERMAN LANDON. 








J OHN LONG’S 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 
PALS FIRST 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT. ‘“ Sunday Times”: “A bold bit 
of imagination, boldly and skilfully carried to a triumphant 
finish. The reader yields himself a willing captive to the fas- 
cination of the tale. The love interest is “cleverly introduced.” 


COOMER ALI ae 


H. HURST. Rose Macaulay, in the “ Daily News’ 

“One of the most readable nevels I have come across a 
‘Coomer Ali’ is a good novel because Mr. Hurst has excellent 
material at his command, and a geod story to tell, and handles 
both in a capable and *knewledgeable manner, and with dis- 
tinction and humour. His characters are admirable—alive, 
entertaining, and_ credible. An unusually pleasing book.” 
“Mr. Hurst has unusual powers.”—* The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME PLACE 


By GEORGE Ww. OGDEN. “Morning Post”: “ All will agree that 
Home Place’ is capital reading and will appreciate its humour, 
pathos, and shrewd observations.” 7s. Gd. net. 


BLOOD MONEY 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT. “Irish Independent”: ‘“ Mr. 
Bullivant, who is the author ef many widely read stories, here 
gives us a thrilling detective story. It is cleverly constructed, 
with a background of real romance that lends piquancy to it.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY. A thoroughly rousing novel, and one of the 
best which have emanated from the pen of the world-famous 
Zane Grey, that powerful writer whose public is reckoned in 
millions. 3s. Gd. net. 




















“Sunday Times”: “Mr. Herman 
Landon’s mystery story is very geod. The reader is kept in 
agreeable suspense until the last chapter. The Grey Phantom 
The author breaks new ground, 


and nobody will want to put down his book until it is finished.” 


7s. 6d. net. 





‘THE TEMPLETON CASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


“The Templeton Case” con- 


| cerns the curious mystery surrounding a crime enacted in a 


Sussex estuary. For sheer exciting reading this detective novel 
is of quite outstanding pewer and brilliance. ‘The habitual 
reader of romances will rejoice at finding an entirely new char- 
acter. Mr. Whitechurch has produced a _ novelty.’’—* The 
Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. APPLETON AWAKES 


By LESLIE BERESFORD (“PAN”) “Leslie Beresford 
(‘Pan’) has given us some excellent | Ang but he has done 
nothing comparable in power with this extraordinarily vivid 
novel, which makes first-rate reading, The love element in the 
book is delicious.’—'‘‘ East Anglian Times.’ ‘A whirl of 
adventure and excitement.”-——“ The Times.” 7s. Gd. net. 


THE BARRINGTONS & JESSAMY 


By MRS. GEOFFREY SULM “ Referee”’: “A story with a 








| powerful and ingenious plot anak well worked out and lightened 


| extracts them from a tangled dilemma.’ 


Sulman shows 


with a good deal of pleasant humour.” “ Mrs. 
6d. net. 


remarkable power.’’— Birmingham Gazette.’ 7s. 


DRAUGHT OF ETERNITY 


By H. M. EGBERT. The theme of this novel pivots on the extra- 
ordinary powers of a rare drug whereby the persons in the story 
are for a time projected into a period thousands of years hence. 
“A thrilling romance with some unusual touches in it.”—Weekly 
Dispatch.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF SACRIFICE 


By E, ALMAZ STOUT. “Sunday Times”: “It deals with the 
love of two women for ene man, and differs from the ordinary 
story based on those lines in the fact that all three of the pro- 
tagonists are fine human types. E. Almaz Stout may be heartily 
congratulated on the extremely clever fashion in which she 
7s. Gd. net 











THE SOUL OF THE WOLF 


By E. O. CAROLIN ‘* Daily Graphic ": “Because of its own 
outstanding merits, ene may prophesy for it a big public. It is 
not every writer who can handle a daring theme skilfully, but 
Mrs. Carolin has proved that she possesses that accomplishment 
in full meacure. 7s. 6d. net. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 


By ANON. ‘Daily Mail’ ‘This novel, anonymous 
author, has already made a stir in America. a ST ANDS HIGH 
OUT OF THE RUCK. Lively, sure, and touching the sources of 








emotion, the characterisation is the work of a master- 
hand.” 7s. 6d. net. 
MESSRS, JOUN LONG are inaugurating their 
second £500 Prise Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full particulars from the Publishers. 





JOHN LONG LTD., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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the Crown, and from that by an easy transition to inde- 
pendence. The loyalist view receives little notice, naturally 
enough in a book trying to cover twenty-five crowded years ; 
we are given extracts from John Adams’s Novanglus, but 
none from Leonard’s Massachusettensis which provoked it. 
It is perhaps worth pointing out that Leonard judged the 
situation more accurately than did Adams; his assertion 
that the colonial course must lead to independence was 
exactly borne out, while Adams’s denial of this was not only 
wrong but possibly (in January, 1775) failed to convince 
Adams himself. It is interesting to have in one volume 
Franklin’s well-known remark on English decadence— 
“this old, rotten State ” (England) “‘ and the glorious public 
virtue so predominant in our rising country ’—with the 
less commonly quoted letter of John Jay in 1786, where he 
writes, “ Private rage for property suppresses public con- 
siderations.” The time has gone A when every father of 
the revolution was an unspotted saint, and it is now seen 
that the American sysiem of government before 1787 did its 
best to prevent the development of political morality ; men 
like Samuel Adams and Hancock could rise to power while 
Washington went into voluntary retirement till crises dragged 
him forth. The American Constitution may violate most of 
the canons of political organization accepted in this country, 
but none could deny that it improved on all earlier systems 
beyond the Atlantic. 


THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 

That Thomas Boleyn had not lost his head off his shoulders, 
but was still good for assenting to his daughter Anne’s execu- 
tion, is the best proof that he was not a man of principle. 
It was perhaps from him that Anne and her child Elizabeth 
inherited their determisation to succeed and some of that 
courage which, in the case of Anne, makes one of the brighter 
passages on a page of history dark indeed with passions for 
anything except justice. To blame the intrusion of Anne’s 
ambition on a traditional system of uses and abuses, as 
chiefly Roman Catholic writers have done, is scarcely fair, 
even if we ignore for a moment how much good was to come 
out of evil a quarter of a century later, when it is plain that 
the system in question had no stability and was in any case 
largely founded upen corruption. Wolsey’s own epitaph on 
himself half exonerates Anne from the gravest of the charges 
against her—that she spared herself no pains to ruin the 
Cardinal, because he stood in the way of her becoming queen. 
Her sympathy for the Reformers was genuine, and the Popish 
detractors of her personal appearance are paying a tribute 
to her firmness of character. The Imperialists, who were 
so shamefully mishandling poor Pope Clement, showed that 
their opponents had no monopoly of an inverted pharisaism. 
It is true that the most loathsome of Henry’s traits was his 
conscience, and that this tyrant and egomaniac, who could 
compose a little drama on the subject of his wife’s trial and 
execution during the actual weeks of her agony, should above 
all have been anxious for the seal of heaven to be set on 
his abominations. But he was far from being alone in 
taking the view he did of the Pope’s rightful functions. 
When there seemed to be a danger of the Englisi king’s 
next wife being a French princess, the Catholic Imperialists 
began to find good qualities in Anne. But for Jane Seymour 
the real religious feelings of the late Queen Katharine’s relatives 
might have been exposed. 

Mr. Sergeant’s book is carefully reasoned, and unemo- 
tional, so to speak. There is indeed little in his theme 
to rouse enthusiasm or provoke panegyric. He rebuts 


By P. W. Sergeant. 


the charges of promiscuity, on the strength of which 
Anne was beheaded, more definitely than some writers 


are willing to do, and explains how the propaganda of early 
papist historians like Sanders—well nicknamed * Slanders ” 
—served to leave her reputation in greater doubt with 
posterity than her misfortunes warranted. 


A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL IRELAND FROM 1110 TO 
1513. By Edmund Curtis,M.A. (Maemillanand Co. 21s.) 

Professor Curtis’s study of mediaeval Ireland has been 
long anticipated, and it more than fulfils expectations, for it 
is a work of scholarship of the first importance ; it embraces 
the period 1110 to 1513, from the last native High Kings to 
the * All-but-kingship ” of the great Earl of Wildare, and 
Professor Curtis can justly claim that for the last part of 





this period, from 1333, he is a pioneer. Historians have too 
often tried to write the history of mediaeval Ireland without 
knowing Irish, but he is equally learned in records of Irish 
and English provenance, and it will be long before his work 
is superseded. It has not the glow and passion of Mrs. | 
Green's famous political tract, but it is written soberly and 
fully documented. The passages in which he deals with the | 
social institutions and economic activities of the Trish and | 


Anglo-Irish are so full of interest that one is constrained to | 
wish they had been more frequent ; but the wide scope of | 


the book probably precluded @ more detailed treatment of 
one side of the subject. | 


————t 

SOTO N Op Y wy a 

SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY, 

ATOMS AND ELECTRONS. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 
People’s Library."" (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s, 6d.) 

Since those far-off days when the atom could be imagin, 
as a small marble, difficultly small, no doubt, but stil] — 
and splendidly final, the scientists have not ceased to u “ 
our comfortable stability. But if the ordinary layman he 
resigned himself to the conception of the atom as itself. 
system whose units are continually in motion, the highiy 
specialized nature of modern science, and above all its mathe 
matical foundation, have hindered his real appreciation, Th. 
first merit of Mr. Sullivan’s admirable little volume is the 
absence of mathematical exposition. The achievement te 
more remarkable than appears from the result; the nt 
simplicity of his explanations blinds us to the vast magg of 
specialized thought of which they are the outcome, y, 
doubt many scientists find it imrpossible to think jg 
words, and so try to lead on their readers by means of 
formulas which are meaningless in themselves. Mr. Sulliyyy 
is free from this vice, and also from the other one which ys 
too freely common images. It is barely possible to say tha 
the earth is something like an orange, but no one has vet 
thought of a fruit to which the atom may helpfully be com. 
pared. It would be diflicuit to improve on the present work 
which really meets a need. Our only objection is that it 
ends abruptly. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON INORGANIC ANnp 
THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. ByJ.W. Mellor. Vol. ly. 
(Longmans. 63s. net.) 

The fourth volume of Dr. Mellor’s monumental treati» 
begins with three chapters on the structure of matter, radiyy 
and radio-activity, and the architecture of matter, which ay 
a marvel of concise and acturate statement. No more compre- 
hensive account of the historical facts and the latest theorig 
could possibly be compressed into 200 pages. We note with 
interest the statement that, if lead could be transmuted inty 
gold, the gold would be only an insignificant by-product, 
since the energy liberated would be worth far more. The 
other chapters deal exhaustively with beryllium, magnesium, 
zine and cadinium, and mercury. The very full references ty 
original papers continue to make Dr. Mellor’s work invaluable 
—or at least worth its rather high price—to serious students 


of chemistry. 
POLITICS. 


EUROPE SINCE 1918. By H. A. Gibbons. (J. Cape. 16s. net) 

Mr. Gibbons is an American publicist who has already 
written on European questions. In this long volume he 
gives thirty chapters to as many distinct questions or countries 
They contain a vast amount of contemporary history ven 
clearly set out. The facts on the whole are correct, thougi 
we notice a few slips such as a statement that British troops 
took part in the occupation of Duisburg, Ruhrort and Diiss¢!: 
dorf in 1921; and a reader might gather from p. 558 that 
Parliament never ratified the tripartite treaty guarantecing 
France against German aggression. But when he comes t 
explain motives Mr. Gibbons is less than fair. In a chapter 
upon “* The Unsheathed Sword of France ”’ he gives us credit 
for being ** even more eager than we (i.e., the United State 
to settle European affairs in such a way as to leave no open 
sores, no burden of long-term military responsibilities on tl 
Continent,” and proceeds to explain fairly the agonizing 
doubts to which France is a prey. But elsewhere he can 
nothing but fear and greed as the motives of every step taken 
by the great European Powers. ‘The Supreme Council lis, 
of course, much to repent of, but Mr. Gibbons has littl 
understanding of the difliculties. ‘Though we make no stl 
righteous claim to perfectly clean hands ourselves, we do resett 
the attribution of invariably materialistic aims and the utter 
failure to recognize that we have taken up some burdens 
as well as gained some advantages. ‘The important thing 
to be learhed from this book is how America looks at Europe. 
It shows us why America makes what we believe to be th 
mistake of lumping all European Governments together 4 
‘** impossible *’ people to interfere with. ‘The worst of its 
that until Europe shows a little more high-mindedness 
international dealings, it is diflicult to condemn these views 
as wholly unfounded. 
POLITICAL PORTRAITS (Second series). 

(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
At a time when either the Right or the expediency 


“ The 


By Charles Whible} 


| majority rule is so generally recognized, together with tl 


truth of the sentiment that there ts usually “ right on both 
sides,” it is something of a surprise to read a book such ® 
Mr. Charles Whibley’s Political Portraiis. ‘This charming'y 
written and superficially scholarly volume expresses views 
which make those of M. Léon Daudet appear by comparise! 


| democratic, and those of General Ludendorff pacific. 


are told that the greatest political party England has ev 
seen loved only her enemies. Were we to form our estimate 
of the Whigs from Political Portraits we would imagine the® 


to have been a small middle-class gang, intent on Englanes? 
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.. who somehow always seemed to have had sufficiently 
-_ urses to bribe their more ignorant fellow-countrymen 
Moor tray her. Apart from this insane delusion the book is 
not without considerable merit. Mr. Whibley has a striking 

jerstanding of that elusive quality, genius. It is as great a 
ee to read his sure and gallant appreciations of great 
— and great actions as it is tedious to hear his arbitrary 
condemnations of everything with which he disagrees. The 
airy accomplishment, the trenchant and profound observa- 
‘ ns contained init, raise the study of Edward Gibbon Wakc- 


feld to the front rank among modern essays. 
SPORT. 
BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH. By F. A. Mitchell Hedges, 


F.LS., F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. (Duckworth. 21s.) 

If one wants two evenings’ exciting adventure, this book 
js to be recommended without any reservation. From start 
to finish there is not a sign of the bafflement and drag of 
care which we all experience in our lives of humdrum safety. 
The sport of the adventurers is never impeded through lack 
of funds wherewith to provide the necessary equipment of 
expensive tackle ; and these happy people spend day after 
dav, week after weck, off the golden shores of the Pacific 
and the South Atlantic, in a world of warmth, beauty, colour, 
and, above all, of sunshine. It all brings back the days of 
Swiss Family Robinson, when inky and Euclid-ridden little 
readers stole for half-hours at a time into that island where 
everything was to be found, especially pious moralizings, dear 
to the heart of children. Mr. Mitchell Hedges is the most 
amazing fisherman. He must be the greatest fisherman who 
ever lived. He interprets the world in terms of fishing. He 
fishes the sun up; he fishes the four seasons round. Give 
him a cate, and he will immediately recall the deep sea 
monster landed that day, its weight and length, the tackle 
used. It is impossible to describe the excitement which the 
reader shares with him in the descriptions of these marine 
battles. They are battles in another world, or at least in 
this world of millions of years ago when all was steaming 
and over-pregnant with colossal life—an age of loathsome 
fecundity. What fascinated us most was the author's 
capture, by rod and line, of giant sting-rays, huge bird-like 
fish whose poisonous tails deal agonizing death. The record 
capture with rod and line was a shark weighing 237} Ibs. 
With his special tackle—including hooks of 14 Ibs. weight, 
made of half-inch spring steel—the author captured a 5,700 Ib. 
sawfish. One monster bit through a half-inch steel hook 
and escaped. After reading of these exploits, we agree 
with Mr. Mitchell Hedges that the Mesozoic Age still lingers 
in the depths of the ocean. Lady Richmond Brown, who 
accompanied the author, has added greatly to the reader’s 
pleasure by her excellent photographs. 





tiati aine : 
MINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
MARKETS AND THE STRIKE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

3in,—To comprehend why the dockers’ strike should 
have had comparatively little effect upon some of the 
leading Stock Exchange securities, it is necessary, 
perhaps, to state afresh what has so often been said 
in these columns, namely, that bad trade usually means 
a plentiful supply of credits which would otherwise 
be used in trade, and these resources which must find 
some kind of employment are then ofttimes driven 
into gilt-edged securities. Ten days ago there was 
every indication of a moderate improvement in trade. 
Partly because of that fact, and partly because of the 
ingathering of the taxes, money rates were dearer and 
an increase in the supply of commercial bills was notice- 
able. Similarly on the Stock Exchange, while British 
Funds and kindred stocks were steady, the tendency 
Was for activity to shift to higher interest-yielding 
stocks in the foreign market, and to industrial shares. 

_ During the past week, however, hesitancy has been 
the prevailing note both in the money market and on 
the Stock Exchange. There is, of course, a reasonable 
hope that the dockers’ strike may be of sufficiently 
brief duration to prevent any material check being 
imparted to a trade revival. On the other hand, it 
ls perceived that even if the dispute lasted for only a 
lew weeks, there would be such a setback to trade 
activity as to postpone indefinitely any increase in 
commercial activity. Indeed, it would be the other 
Way about. In that ease, however, while the economic 
besition of the country asa whole would suffer disastrously, 
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there would at least be the probability of cheaper money 
rates, and that is why gilt-edged descriptions and short- 
term bonds in particular have been comparatively 
steady during the past week, although, of course, securities 
more immediately affected by the strike, such as Home 
Railways and Home Industrial shares, have been 
depressed. 

It is true that one other section of the markets has 
shown depression, namely, that for certain foreign 
stocks dealt in on French account; but for that cireum- 
stance ample explanation is forthcoming in the slump 
which has taken place during the week in the franc. 
For many a month past, foreign exchange circles here 
have confidently predicted that the frane would pass 
the level of 100 to the £, and that prediction has been 
more than fulfilled during the past week. These con- 
fident predictions seem to have been made the basis 
in France for the wholly unfounded idea that the fall 
in the france, if not engineered, has at all events been 
accelerated by extensive “ bear” operations in London. 
Without, of course, asserting that there have been no 
speculative operations for the fall, it would be well 
that France should understand that these predictions 
have simply been based on a calm view of the conditions 
which have prevailed in France since the Armistice, 
and which were bound to lead to some kind of disaster. 
With the political aspects of the Ruhr adventure I am 
not, of course, concerned in this letter. Nor must 
it be supposed that the City is not sympathetic with 
France in the conditions responsible for the present 
debacle in the frane. It is easy, of course, to blame 
the French authorities for the magnitude of the internal 
loans which have been raised, but it must be remembered 
that in this country we have had no waste cities to 
rebuild, and if France is to be regarded as having been 
at all prodigal or too rapid in that respect, let it also 
be remembered that she has at all events provided 
work for her people, and has not spent millions in un- 
productive doles. Still, the fact remains that the French 

; authorities have counted too completely upon German 
reparations to establish ultimately a Budget equilibrium, 
and it is a recognition of that fact, together with the 
belief that the Ruhr adventure must postpone rather 
than accelerate reparation payments, which has been 
responsible for London’s pessimistic view about the 
franc. It must be hoped, however, that one effect of 
the slump in the frane will be to awaken the French 
people to an appreciation of the actual facts of the 
case, and this will be the first stage of a better state 
of things. To effect the necessary reforms of unsound 
conditions resulting from a period of inflation, much 
sacrifice and hard work is required from the entire 
community, and the incentive to such effort has often 
to be supplied in the first instance by a clear recognition 
by the whole community of the true position. 

The interest which attaches to this great slump in 
French and Belgian currency has caused me, however, 
to dgress rather far from our own affairs, and I must 
not fail to record that while for the reasons I have set 
out certain securities may be steady despite the dockers’ 
strike, the City as a whole takes the gravest possible 
view of this latest industrial upheaval. Expressed in 
the briefest language, it may be said that even in the 
pre-War days the perpetual industrial disturbances 
occasioned by the strike epidemics was occasioning 
the gravest anxiety with regard to the effect which 
must ultimately be produced wpon our whole economic 
position. At the present time, however, when we are 
handicapped at every turn in resuming our full export 
activities (upon which must depend our very solvency 
and our power to pay for the imports of the necessaries 
of life), these great industrial strikes constitute a menace 
which it would be unwise to minimize. Unless there 
is to be something in the nature of an economic collapse, 
and if our industrial system is not to break up in industrial 
chaos and social disorder, some means must be found for 
solving this problem of the relations between Capital 
and Labour. 

I know that it is easy to generalize, but I cannot 
forbear from suggesting one or two general principles. 
I suppose that most of your readers will agree 


that the solution is not to be found in the 








nationalization of industries. But if that most da 
gerous expedient is not to be resorted to, it is certain), 
up to Capital and Labour alike to discover some pet, 
working basis and some means whereby the stri 
weapon shall be held in greater subjection. | ss 


suggest that just as we have had co-operation amon, 
the workers with a certain object, so if Capital js ¢ 


organized on lines calculated to meet the modern Tequin 
ments of to-day, it may be necessary to give great 
attention to some form of co-operation based, jot y, 
any trust movement against the consumer, or aggis 
Labour, but rather on a consideration of how rerubr 
employment and _ profit-sharing can best be ace 
plished on lines to give the fullest possible benefit to ¥, 
wage-earner, while preserving at the same time the { 
and just rights of Capital. 

At the same time it must be fully recognized that, 
such organization could ever be accomplished with 
the Trade Unions themselves making a powerful and 
practical contribution. This point was admirably 
pressed by Lord Incheape in the speech which | 
delivered at the meeting of the P. and O. Compa 
in December last, when, after expressing his opin 
that the remedy for unemployment was largely in tj 
hands of the Trade Unions, he added : 

“If they would stand aside with their rules and _ regulat 
as to minimum rates of wages, restricted hours of labour 
limited output, and give economic conditions free play for a y 
or two, I believe the costs of production would come down 
world markets would be found for an increased output of 
manufactured goods which at present prices are difficult to s 
The number of wage-earners would thereby be increased and 
wages would not be reduced, for the effect of increased empl 
ment should be to lower the cost of living and increase the ; 
chasing power of money. To earn twenty shillings which y 
buy only ten shillings worth of goods at pre-War value is of 
advantage to anybody. We must get away from the vi 
circle. It is consummate folly to keep up nominal wages, short 
hours, and restrict production when to do so costs fifty millior 
a year in the shape of a dole to a million idle people. A 
remember, a large proportion of this dole comes out of the pul 
exchequer, and the whole of it is, in effect, a tax on the worker 
To get rid of unemployment would be to exehange fifty millio 
of money which is unproductive for fifty millions of producti 
money, the reaction of which upon the welfare of our populati 
would be difficult to assess.” 

At a moment when a committce is to be appoin' 
to consider the question of the National Debt and t! 
relation of the heavy Debt Service to industrial activities 
it might, perhaps, not be a bad thing for another cor 
mittee to be appointed to consider the whole quesiv 
of our industrial organization.—I am, Sir, yours fait! 
fully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, February 19th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A good feature of the week has been the declar 
success of the Japanese loan. For the reasons sct ov 
in this column last week I expressed the opinion the 
the loan would be considerably oversubscribed. As 
matter of fact, the amount actually offered to the gener 
public, namely, £13,000,000 out of the £25,000,00 
was covered considerably more than three times. Wi 
admirable celerity the issuing houses got out the allo! 
ment letters within two days of the closing of the co! 
version lists, and by Monday dealings were taking pl 
on the Stock Exchange at 2 premium, and at the tin 
of writing the quotation stands at about 2} premiun 
Large applicants for the loan generally received abot 
10 per cent. of the amount applied for, while owing ! 
the extraordinary rush of small individual subseriler 
it was found impessible to allot to the ** hundr 
pounders.” A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDO\ 


—_.— 
Tr , 
PICTURES. 
Tue Fine Arr GAutiery, 18 Cork STReEEr. 
(Oil paintings and drawings of animals, by Sig. Alfredo Vaccari, \ 
observed, warmly expressed. ] 
ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 OLD BonpD Srreet. r 
(The Southern Society of Artists. Mostly poor work, but wi njoyed 
Hesketh Hubbard's, Miss R. K, Hesketh Jones’s, and Mr, H, Cecil Dranes 


Grieves Art GALLERY, 22 OL_p Bonpb STREET. 
[Water colours by Mr. Adrian Hill. 
and a second-hand imagination.) 


Competent, delicate draughtsmanss) 
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PLAYS. 





ERYMAN.—The Mask and the Face .. oe 8.15—2.90 
EVE Athene Seyler — from the dead in a delightful comedy, 
- ‘odml irably acted and produced 
GiopE.— Our Betters on ee oe oe 8.15—2.ls 
i [Miss Constance Collier still slurs and lis to admiration 
through Mr Maugham’'s bitter and ad rent satire. | 
Lyric, HAMMERSMITII. The Way of the World 8.15-—--2.80 
¥ [Congreve’s masterpiece of comedy, in which Miss Edith 
Evans and Miss Margaret Yarde each produce a mas- 
terpiece of acting 
Oip Vic. Goethe's Faust 7.30—2.0 
(Monday, Wednesday and 'k ‘riday * nights, 
and Thursday matinée.) 
[The Old Vie again gives London a chance to hear a forcign 
~ masterpiece. Notice later.) 
PRINCE'S. Ruddigore as a ee 8.15—2.30 | 
[Gilbert's humorous words and Sullivan's humorous music | 
, remain as fresh as evel } 
| 
Haywarket.—Havoe +. oe ee 8.30—2.30 | 
; An unimportant, well-pr duced war-pl | 
® | 
| 
} 
’ ‘ } 
FILMS. | 
Ar tHE Potyrecunic Haut, Urrer Recent Srreer (2.30, | 
5.30 and 8.30).—Destiny. 
[A besutifel film, on the theme of the eternal conflict between love and death. | 


Enthusiastically recommended 


Ar THE TIVOLI (February 25th, for a season, 2.30, 











5.30 and 








Orange Growing in 


South Africa. 


** South African orange groves, in full bearing, 
have yielded from £200 to £30G per acre. That 
is to say, from ten acres of land a yearly gross 
return of from £2,000 to £3,000 has been 
taken. Probably three-quarters of that was 
profit.” 


The fticial brochure issued by 
\frica, and is qualified by 
production of actory a 
refully the normal 
adequate facilities. 


is taken from the « 
the Union Government of South 
the statement that for the 
result the soil must be c: 
rainfal! supplemented by 


fore going 


SO Satisi 
and 
irrigation 


selected 





Oranges from Letaba District 


fetched high prices in Covent Garden market last Summer 


season. A freehold orchard of ten acres can be acquired 
on the Letaba Estates for £1,150, or for five annual pay- 
ments of £250 each. The water supply is unlimited, and 
the railway is at the property 


Orchards will be managed for investors or 
handed over in income-producing condition. 


Call, or write for particulars, to:— 


Dept. S.P., c/o 


THE UNION FRUIT & CITRUS FARMS LTD. 
16 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 


‘Telephone: REGENT 4888. 
NOTE.—The Letaba Estates have been favourably reported on 


by the Union Government of South Africa’s Horticultural 
Department. 
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SPRING DECORATIONS, 


RENOVATIONS & FURNISHING 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Designs prepared and Estimates submitted Free 


& CO., LTD., RESENT Sr. 


LINEN SHEETS 


and Pillow Cases. 








Write for Illustrated List N 40P, sent post 
free. D r f pare iarant ans é song 
on Order m. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 








Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Mr. W. G. Paulsen Townsend, writing on 
Furnishing F abrics 
Says: “ The advisers responsible the textiles oduced by 
Messr Story and Co. ppear to jes great resourc 1esSs 
and taste. The patterns reveal remarkable fert y of iny on.”” 
Fol. l—Modern Decorative Art in England, 


STORY’S 


_ 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 








« Facts are stubborn things.” 





8.30).—The Woman of Paris. 
Written and produced by Chaplin: the principal part acted by Edna Purvi- | 
. an Should be very interesting 
Ar THE PanAceE THEATRE (2.30 and 8.30, for a season).— | 
Anna Christie. 
Would perhaps have made a better broadcast play than film; one misses the 
voices and accents George Marion is excellent in his old part, and 
Blanche Sweet begins well as Anni, but proves unable to manage the 
intense conflict At the conclusion, when the situations are often merely 
explained in sub-titles The producer insists on showing us the ship- | 
wreck | 
Ar THE BLoomspury CinemMA, TuEoBALps Roap (Febru- 
ary 28th——March 1st, continuous). — Mad Love. 
[This was th real Pola Negri, before she left Germany—how much better than 
the American version of her. | | 

At THE SHEePHERD’s Busu Pavintion (February 25th— | 
March Ist, continuous).—-The White Rose. 

Mae Marsh and all her repertory of pathos and emotionalism in a good “‘ sob” 
film; but not Griflith the producer at his best. The Shepherd's Bush 
Pavilion has about the best orchestra, and certainly the best projection of 
any London cinema; it is amazing to find how clearly films can be 
screened. } 

MUSIC. 

February 23rd.—QUEEN’s IITALL.—New Queen's Hall 
Orchestra — , ‘ ‘ 3.0 

Beethoven's neglected Fourth Symphony and Scriabin'’s Poem of 
Ecstasy onducted by Sir Henry Wood.) 

February 96th. AEOLIAN Hati.—Piano Recital .. 8.15 | 

iMr. Josef Hofmann, an impeccable pianist. | 

February 26th.—WicMoreE Hati.— Cello and Piano .. 8. 15 | 

{Twe good artists, Miss Beatrice Harrison and Miss Harriet Coher 
nda haw Calle Seana. bs M Dax 

February 28th—March Ist.—-Kincsway Hatu.—Eliza- 
bethan Music i 5a es oe 

[The Elizabethan Music Competitive Festival is being held each 
ifternoon, with a final wert on Saturday evening. } } 

February 29th.—AEOLIAN Hat. Chamber Musie 8.30 

A tirat performance of a Qua by Zoltan Kodaly, whose inter- 

ting music is just beginning to filter through into England 
his is the only recital by the fine Hungarian Quartet this | 
AScn.| | 
| 
LECTURES. 

February 28rd.—Tur Roya Inst1rution, 21 Albemarle 
Street, W. 1 Mr. Walter de la Mare on 
‘Imaginative Prose ” es ie oe 3.0 

February 25th.—Caxton Haut, WrstMInstrer.—Pro- 
fessor Bowie on * Industrial Peace and the | 
Coal Agreement ” - — ios R 3.0 

Organised by Tne Women's Guild of Empire, Tickets free from 
t Secretary, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W, 1 

February 26th.—Lonpon Scnoot oF Economics, 
HovuGuTron Street, W.C.2.—Miss Rose 
Macaulay and Mr. A. P. Herbert on ** What 
the Public Wants—and Why.” .. 5.30 | 
Chairman: Mr. J. C. Squire. | 

ite beens ising ‘‘ Lecture and Counter-Lecture" is 
econd ¢ of Ki ng Edward's Hospital Fund. 

I t it the School of Economics. } 

February 28th.—_Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics, 
HovuGnuton STREET, W.C.2.—-Dr. J. H. 
Clapham on “ Britaii on the Eve of the 
Railway Age’ wo oe °° oe 5.0 

Ad ion free 

Febru ry 28th.— CARNEGIE Howse, 117 Piecadilly, S.W. 

— Lady Barrett on ** The Care of the Unborn 
Child ° Pe aa site ‘ 3.15 | 
{Tickets from Viscount Erleigh, 63 Rutland Gate. S.W, 7 


'PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 
| HERTS. 


Forty Minutes from King’s Cross, in the heart of very 
beautiful country. 


Soundly built houses, brick with tiled roof, may now be inspected, 
several of which are ready for immediate occupation. All have been 
planned by Architects to meet modern conditions. fitted 
with central heating. 

Prices range from £625 
£1,400 for 5 Bedrooms, 3 Sitting Rooms. 
For example, £150 cash and balance in annual 
£65 12s. 6d. secures 4-Bedroom House, price £900. 
Company’s water, gas and electric 


Several 


for 2 Bedrooms, 1 Living Room, to 
Easy terms arranged. 
instalments of 
Roads made. Main drainage. 
light. 
For illustrated particulars, plans, and full details apply— 
Surveyor, Estate Office, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Office (2 minutes from Welwyn Garden City Station); hours, 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: Welwyn Garden 248; toll call from London. 
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A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


CONauistaDOR 


PORT 
Exceptionai value at 54/- 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


per doz. bottles, 


carriage paid. 




















EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 
to remaining on hand) during the next 10 days at the foliow ing 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others, 

Per dozen, 
35)- 
48. 
36: 
57). 


PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY .. 
PORT, FULL, FRUITY, RICH ee ee 
SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE.. 29). 
GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY o Bane 
CLARET, ST. JULIEN .. a oe - 2th 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottled in Chablis 36). 
SPARKLING SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay 66). 
SPARKLING MUSUATEL, “Golden Goblet ”.. 
CHAMPAGNE, “COLDEN GOBLET” torg.. 
COUNAG, SUPERIOR .. ° oe oe 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC, {COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old 300). 
invaluable in case of illness.. vs 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity] 3g). 


The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY, { “LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great on ® 44). 


ee oe ee 


ee oe ee 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finstury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


Piease quote “S.” 














DARE YOU take a 
chef home to dine? 


be safe. For she can do as well as he can. 


E knows what meals ought to be, and 
perhaps you fear his unspoken criticism—but 

you needn’t. You know he knows what flavour is, 
and how to obtain it—but if your wife is wise you'll 















She can obtain the vital favour just as he would—she can 
enrich the meat dishes by the same means as he probably uses. She 
too can employ those centuries-old meat flavourings—spices—in the 
same simple way that he veryprobably has found the easiest. 

For many centuries—probably ever since men first learnt to cook— 


certain spices have becn known as the correct accompaniments to bring out the inner 
These flavourings are still known, these spices are still obtainable—and 


flavours of meats. 


the very best of them, the absolute pick of the whole rare bunch, are used to this day 


to produce the rich flavour of 





So the extra flavour ana enarm that Yorksnire Relish always gives to meals is 
quite easily explained—it is simply because the palates of men have through many 
generations been ‘rained to feel the need of spices with their meat—and Yorkshire Relish 


es. 


is rich in those very spic 


Let your men’s meat meals have the spicy flavouring their palates need—a bottle of YORKSHIRE 


RELISH costs only 9d 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO. 















Soup, Fish, 

Entree, Joint, 

Cheese— : 
$ Yorkshire Relish : 
is wanted i 
all through 
the meal. 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, Can now be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers, price One 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. Shilling. Subscribers will be supplied post tree on application to tue 
Opened, owing tothe new and special treatment there provided Please Publisher 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 817,800 required this year. a ——————— 











of Venereal Disease in the 
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To Dring the Message of Christ 
the People in the Log Shacks— 


that is, our own people, crowded out of Great Britain by 
over-population and forced to begin life again from the raw 
beginnings, remote from comfort, on Canadian prairies, 
Australian bush, and similar regions. Such is the object of the 


COLONIAL & (CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 









we 


hd 











Ma lea a ii li 


ut 








3 t sends out to them clergy, lay evangelists, teachers, and = 
church workers to nearly thirty overseas dioceses. It appeals = 
for a = 

= 

| Centenary Fund of £100,000 = 
ES 

to enable it to meet pressing calls for more help. Please = 

address your remittance to 5 

The Centenary Fund Sec., C.C.C.S., Fad 

t P =e 
9(B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. = 

Se ry iD DAMM Wh AdM dll did er | 


























Universal Popularity 


LAYER’S Navy Mixture 
} must be an unusually good 

tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of 
smokers. In shop and factory, 
in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” ia 
their pipes. 


You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 

















P.1065 

















The Story of Coal. 


The Foundation of 
the British Empire. 


agricultural State supporting only about six million 
people. 
To-day it is the greatest manufacturing and trading 


State in the Old World, with a population of forty- 
three millions. 





That change has been wrought by the enterprise 
and energy of the private individuals who make up 
the Nation and by the development of abundant 
resources of fuel so situated that they could easily 
be mined and moved. 


In other words, by Private Enterprise and cheap coal. 


Existence in our climate without plentiful supplies 
of cheap coal would be unendurable. 
Gas and Electricity are both produced from coal. 


Everything we wear and use depends for its manu- 
facture upon coal and for its cheapness upon the 
price of coal. 


The supremacy of our shipping was built and rests 
upon cheap coal of good quality. 


Four-fifths of the food we eat comes from abroad. 
It is paid for by the export of goods manufactured 
in our Country—which manufactures depend upon 
coal—and of coal itself. 


On sixty-four days in 1922 the whole of the 


we imported was paid for by exported coal. 


fc y¢ d 


To coal more than any other material factor, we 
owed our ability to withstand the strain of the War, to 
support the weight of our alliances, and finally to 
emerge victorious. 


There is at present no satisfactory substitute for coal, 
nor are there any substitutes for the energetic manage- 
ment and persistent optimism of Private Enterprise. 
Destroy Private Enterprise, make cheap coal impossible, 
and the British Empire falls; British trade, commerce 
and industry dwindle ; and the population of Britain drops 
to a third of its present numbers as a result of emigration 
and starvation. 





I} you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this adver 
tisement out and file tt. It will be followed by others tellang 
ther parts of the Story. Look out for them. They ave 
being issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britass 
by PHtupe GEE, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, from whom further information about the Coa 
Mining Industry can be oblained. 


Two hundred years ago Great Britain was an ¢ 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FRIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London ont Mazostiies to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian 

Cclombo pe and Calcutta. 

Syeda and Marse seilles Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Aus 


4. Lon — and sd ip etrilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

6. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by tran — \ mene 
only) Australia (via Panama 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlant lin) vi Van- 
couver or Francisco to 
Australia and the South 

@. London (one «lass (yw. ve {ass rates) to “Aus 
tralia via Cape of Hope. 


Ss 
1,2,3,4& 5—For Passage. Pa 0. House, 14-16, Cooks ur 
~~ eWA. Freight er General Business, P. & O . 
Offices, 122, =, tome. Londen, . C.3. B. I. “Aseria. 
12 Leadenhall n, 
j Pa ie a ty B. Westra & oe F Ltd., ina, Le Leadenhall st, 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & Ouse, as 

No. 7._Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. *P. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur r St, Londen, 6.W. 1, and tor 

Vancouver Serviee, any ice of Canadian Pacitic — 

Ko. 8.—P. & O. Gesetan, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 

London, E.0. 3, er P. & O. House as above. 
(Au netaer) = —"Socitié Frangaise, P, & 0. 
41, Boulevard des Capucires. 


Rerrcrrererrrveraeerrerreye) vercseve 
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CANADIAN PACIFic| 











JAPAN, om, & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient. 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouv er, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “* Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, ¢ yy Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong. 


For Sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Or Local Agents everywhere. 
Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 


} “LONDON 


























UNION. CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA. 
** The Empire’s Riviera ” 
EAST AFRICA 
ROUND AFRICA 


Fares and 





MADEIRA 
CANARIES 





° Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
| Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 


j Birminghem, Leeds, Manchester, navenpen and ange. 














1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 


Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 
Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - « &5 


00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 O 0 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Pence - «+ - 8 4 
42 
21 





Crowns - - + £25 00 
Half-Crowns * £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 
Florins - - » £10 00 Farthings = - 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 


Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















United Kingdom. 
Provident Institution. 


FUNDS EXCEED THIRTEEN MILLIONS. 
Chairman: Tue Rr. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 

The Institution is in a strong position as regards every point 
which makes for future prosperity. Among the more important 
of these are the following:— 

(1) Unimpeachable Security. 
(2) Favourable Mortality. 
(3) Moderate Working Expenses. 





sources of future profits and renders the policies of the 
Institution highly eee to present and future members. 
e for Prospectus of :— 

CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES, carrying an Educa- 
tional Endowment Option at age 16, and a number of valuable 
Assurance Options at age 2! or age 25. 

HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME, which enables persons to buy 


of debt. 


(196 STRAND, :: :: 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 





The combined operation of these factors renders intact the | 


their own houses, and in the event of death to leave them free | 























BURBERRYS SALE 
FEBRUARY 


Weatherproofs, Suits, Overcoats, Gowns. 


‘N THE WEATHERALL 


Distinguished Top Coat Weatherproof. Medium 
¥ and dark grey Cheviots. Usual Price 9 Gns, 


SALE PRICE 
43 Gns. 


Write for full Sale List 


BURBERRYS, LTD., 
Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 
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%! SPEAIGHTS {8 
a) 4 () 
as OF FETTER LANE, HAVING ) 
my SERVED THE OLD, STIL, 6) 
aN SERVE THE NEW. THEY 
@) HAVE BEHIND THEM 100 e 
(be) YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Ge 
aN ) 
FI NE aS In perfect harmony with the glory that 
AS surrounds the masterpieces of literature, 


the OXFORD Sectional Bookcase is a pro- 


a foundly practical piece of furniture, and 
(as a beautiful addition to every home, great 


25) and small. Ingenious yet simple, and 
YY . te - 1 . . 
CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, Ge) almost invisible, is the method of join- 
NEWSPAPERS ARE ONLY (a) ing the stacks, which at all stages of 
A FEW OF THE MANY LINES AX ES ; “ finished ” 
y rowth present a faultless “ finished 
IN WHICH THIS OLD- Ch) & P 


ESTABLISHED FIRM appearance, 











W) @) 

‘| EXCELS [ff OXFORD 
@ ey Sectional Bookcase 
a f467¢ 10 5) Handsome oer Catalogue 

- a & Co., Ltd., 
_—oeeee eee eee Se 








Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret 
Street, Cavendish S< quarc, W. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


An Expert Opinion concerning the NEW 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 
from the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ 
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LEXIBILITY, POWER, PACE, COMFORT, EASE OF 
CONTROL—THE LIGHTNESS OF THE STEERING, 
and the light touch required to change gears, when neces- 
sary, are points that will strike anyone who tries the wheel—all these 
things it has, but they are co- ordinated in such a manner as to make for 
that light, noiseless running and vibrationless motion w hich 
gives additional “pleasure to motoring. 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
8th June, 1923 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 
15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London, Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Sale by Auction, &c. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, | WILKINSON & ~~ HODGE 


(Established 1744) 


34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.L 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 


FEB. 277TH.—DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS by Old Mast 


of CLARE, COUNTESS COWLEY, and of Mrs. MOSTYN 0 Wie x yet 

Ellesmere, Shropshire. ay, 
FEB. 28TH.—ANTIQUITIES, comprising the collection forme: by &, 

GRIEBERT, Esq. i j i Tabi he prox 


, also a collection of Babylonian Tabiets, the property of Mi 
RANDOLPH BERENS, and a fine Graeco-Roman Marble ie 




































































. : nen “ ad of Heracles, CRE 

m the property of the late Earl BROWNLOW. sECKE 

- FEB. 29TH.—PORCELAIN, BRONZES, MARBLES, NEEDLEW — 
Adult Church of England Communi Old English and Freneh k URNITL RE, etc., comprising tl ropt ORE wat Mr 
cants opposed to changes in Com- pow hy Naan EN and of C, T. KINGZETT, Esq.  Lllustrated catalogues , (4 
munion Service and_ alternative Sales_on_view_at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had 
a) 








a 


Services apply for Go €et, Xe. 


‘ . y Or — i rn. 

RIAL N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, hy 

° FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. ach has gas fite 

gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint. 


ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. JBritish gentlewomen Only. Fivy 
























































bouses in the Hyde Park district. 
Secretary: IDOWED GENTLEWOMAN t invalid, | 

i INTL MAN, not invalid, but " 
10 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W. a \ walk much, dependent upon peaceful home, would be grat Ay . Secreta 
. nished Country Cottage, South or West, away from traflic and village nojs es—in Loan | 
es or similarly retired 7 sition.— Address H., c/o Messrs. HICKSON MOIR wie E 
————E anne] 52 New Broad Street, E.C peste 
. a se 

Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted, 
SEA {iN AUNUUONN TATE TV LTT : i a . Peiacts 
eae EIU NiveRrsity OF BIRMINGHAyY, Dur 


“ THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BRIDGES.” - APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY, =X 


















: Fees 
2 The Diocese of Southwark, one of the poorest, if not the = Fa per s appiteations for the f post of SECRETARY of the University, Furthe 
= he Kingdom, is “on the wrong side of the bridges” = ae > ae 

aes ye po a b and mean dame abound, and — nal Duttse to commence om June ist, 1986. I 
_ ee oe coe , . » § re Candidates should not exceed 40 years of age. D 
= without our aid, many Vicars could not possibly carry on their Applications, accompanied by twelve copies of not more than three testimonial, 
= work. must be forwarded not later than Fe bruary 23th, 1924, to the undersigned, from whom cen 6 
= Please HELP us to strengthen their hands. We need at least further particulars can be obtained. tou 
£30,000 a year for Curates’, Deaconesses’, Lay Workers’ Grants, : GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary — 
and for epairs and Building of Churches, Vicarages, and — ITY AND ROYAL BURGH OF DUNFERMLINE 
Mission Halls. : C 
Address THE REV. EDMUND SINKER, M.A., Secretary, CARNEGIE PU BL 1c LIBRARIES. ( 
Southwark Diocesan and 
= MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN praerrwry as a Member of the Public Libran 
South London Church Fund, Statf under the Chief Librarian, principally to take charge of the adminis I 
= connected with three Institute Libraries and one Branch Library. Applicant For 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. = | shoul have had experience in book selection, cataloguing and Classification, Prefer been 
= ; > | ence wili be given to men under 35 years of age, The 
SMT NN WMT UIT LCM AL Ru CLT ee SALARY, £200 per annum, Schoo 
rising by five annual increments of £20 to £300, Scien! 
Applications, stating qualifications and experience, and accompanied by one cop Ole 
of Testimonials, should be lodged with the subscriber on or belore 27th curt, Rourt 


ANDREW SHEARER, Town Clerk, 


Small Classifted Ad bertisements. City Chambers, Dunfermline, ee ee ‘{" 


February 11th, 1924. 
































r Sot 

fi 4 |: ccs HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (G.P.D.8.1). 
G G respo 
Prepaid € Class St ied ¢ dbertisements The Council of the G.P.D.8.T. invite applica ations fe wr the post of HEA D-MISTRES! appl 
OF BROMLEY HiG# SCHOOL, ‘They must be delivered not later than Mareh 6th = 

P 1924, to the Secretary of the G.P.D.3.T., Broadway Court, $.W.1, from whow 
RATES. particulars as to the form of application should be previously obtained. The dutie K 
Minimum 20 Words a = aa. Four Shillings. _ ey tag will begin on September lsth, 1924, Commencing salary nol as 
Every additional 10 Words ee ee ee Two Shillings. prov 
‘ a Y Ty a ‘ 7 ‘ 7 ts 
(Less than 10 Words charged as 10 Words.) mer tee eae COLLEGE, mat 
Becries Discounts as follows :— rhe Governing Body of Eastbourne College have appointed Mr. Edward Carleton Ny 
6 ort 91LO/. 13 ants Arnold, M.A., to the HEADMASTERSHIP, which will become vacant at the end ol et 

> insertions 2}%; insertions 5% ; next summer term. 

26 insertions 74$%; 52 insertions 10°). Mr. Arnold was educated at Merchant Taylors School, and was a Scholar of Emmar- _ 

P - of bi P uel College, Cambridge, where he graduated with First-Class Honours in the Classica 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement | Tripos. He has been an Assistant Master at Eastbourne College since 1899 ( 

must be sent in all cases with the order. - Sap Re : : ° — 

ry, HE THOMLINSON GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL Hee 
A WIGTON, CUMBERLAND. — 
Instructions should be addressed to— paiva \ 

‘ <CTRIR TICPVUEN The Governors of the above School for Girls invite applications for the 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., appointment of a HEAD-MISTRESS who must be a Graduate of some University — 
, OPLraomn s , = \evane oF . in the United Kingdom or hold some equivalent qualification, and have had ar 
THE SI EC T ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, previous experience of teaching in a Secondary or High School for Girls. The ~. 
London, W.C. 2, before first post on Tuesday of each week. commencing salary is according to the County Seale, which is at present £450 = 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £600. Four unfurnished apartments ip ler 
the School Buildings are set aside for the sole use of the Head-Mistress, and the k 


shes te Resident Assistant Staff, six in number, are provided with board and Tesidence 
Exhibition. in the School premises. There are at present 130 girls in the School, but the 
School affords accommodation for 150 girls. Duties to commence Autump 


OCIETY OF WOMEN ABTISTS, | Heidiets Segment ned to 


Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained from 




















Royal lnstitute Galleries, 195 Piccadilly. the undersigned, to whom applications, accompanied by not more than three _ 

69th EXHIBITION of PICTURES and HANDICRAFTS recent testimonials (six copies printed or typed) are to be sent on or before ‘ 

Now open, 10 to 5. Admission 1s. March $rd, 1924, Lt 

= A. N. DUDDING, tn 
$ — Wigton, wil 

Partnership. Clerk to the Governors. _ 

a — : TE Literary BE _ Z , Br ge : 
JARTNERSHIP offered in first-class boarding and day school | "JHE Literary Editor of | the Spectator highly recommends \ 
for Girls on 5... coast. Fifty pupils, of Whom more than 30 are boarders experienced journalist requiring literary work, collecting and arranging 4 


paying 150 guineas per annum and extras; gross receipts between £4,000 and pee ge oe ——— revising MSS. for authors, &c.—Write H., 45 Handforth 
£5,000, net profit £1,300 per annum. Vendor willing to negotiate with a suitable oan. iseeee. ©. w. o, 
yartner able to pay down £1,000.—For further particulars apply TRUMAN & 





— 








5 a a TOQTT win SD ed ™ oa ‘rence 
NIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit Street. London, W. 1. .X-CONSULAR OFFICER, 37, seeks position. French, 
4 German, Dano-Norwegian. Slight Spanish, Dutch, Bookkeeping. Exper 
- ence in Norway, U.S.A., Germany.—box 211, the ‘Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
For Sale. Garden, W.C_2 r 








- - - : pue Council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, will shortly proceed 
OR SALE, a high-class Boarding School for Girls on the to appoint a TUTOR in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITBRATURE— 
South Coast, recognized by the Board of Education; about 40 boarders | Applications, on forms to be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, should be returned 
at fees of 140 guineas and extras; net protit over £1,200 per annum. Premises | © her at the College not later than March 20th 
(owned by the vendor) in large grounds would be let on Lease. Successor should . “ . e > -- 7 
be a lady of good qualifications, experienced with girls of good social position, RADFORD SULSCRIPTION LIBRARY. — LIBRARIAN 
and able to pay down from £2,000 to £3,000.—For further particulars apply wanted, man or woman. Salary £220.—Applications, stating 4% 
T 3612,co TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED, School Transfer Agents, | standard of education and qualiiications, to be addressed to the HON. SECKE 
61 Conduit Street, London, W. 4, TARIES, 344 Darley Strect, Bradford. 
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—_—. * ah ie ~ . 
SYLON.—There is a vacancy for a LECTURER in ZOOLOGY 
E tne UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON. A candi ate 
- Honours Degree of a British University or similar qualifica- 


‘ld hol a first-class 

ghould ee noel also have bad experience of lecturing or teaching. 

tions Bh. £500 rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. An officer provided 
salar nt quarters is required to pay 10 per cent. of his salary in rent, 


with tg og given a rent allowance. The appointment will be on agreement 
vege hee rs in the first instance. If confirmed, the officer will then be on the 
for tare’ pre pensionable establishment, and will contribute 4 per cent. of salary 
perma jows’ and Orphans’ Pensiows Fund. Free passages provided to Ceylon 
to th ca and his wife and not more than two children. 

ase aie for fuller particulars of this appointment and for the necessary 





- applieation should be addressed in writing to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE 
at rARY (Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street. 
BECKE A forms should reach the ASSISTANT PRIVATE 


, eted application 
Compiete "4 later than 


SECRETARY Snanks 


15th. 








Lectures, Scholarships, &<. 


FESTFILELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
DATE OF SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th-22nd, 1924. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, one of £40, will be offered 
for competition. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 
vc —Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 338 guineas Ls year. For further particu- 
= 








Fos ply to the SECRETARY, Westfeld College, N.V 
YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 


PEAUHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Casirman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miz E. | LAWRENCE 


OF NATURE STUDY ANv 


eee” 
1LHOOL 
S CLAPHAM, Nr. WORTHING, SUSSEX. 





GARVENING, 


Principals: Miss CORNELIA CRACKNELL, N.D., Hort., and Miss F, COLLINS. 


During the Easter Vacation, April L1th-25th, 1924, Miss Collins will conduct 
excursions for the Study of the Flora and Fauna of the district. The neighbour- 
hood offers special facilities for Nature Study, especially Bird Life. 

Fees, including Board-Kesidence, use of microscopes, &c., 3} guineas a week. 
Further particulars from the PRINCIPALS. 

ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
41 ALLEYN vraAnb, LUNDON, 95.%, 21 


Resident Loudon College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the examina- 
tions of the Ling Association and Chartered Society of Massage. 











} Girls’ Scheols and Colleges. 





povkXemouTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
( neenaen E a = DD. JONES, MLA., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 


founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Greunds front Bournementh Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The 
School is periectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic 
Science Department, &c. 

Diustratea = Prespectus 
Bournemouth. 


que DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 


from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 





RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WOOSMABALD and Miss CLEARE, 
Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods, Preparation 
universities, Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Seli-government and 
respomibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


YDENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Eden, 
ci ihmaw, Girls, to 16. smasisn, Freacn, Mathematics 
suu Latin, Kxeeptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and 
burhythmics vairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm produce 
provided—creain, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained 
matron.—Kor Prespectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





Lua Schuwi wi 





\ fT: MicuwAntL's, BOGNOR. 
" WUODAKD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, 8.4c., Lady Warden. 
baw SCHOOL FOR GLRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. stad 


Is. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mist res Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


oF LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 





Au Exam ion will be held in May, 1924, for the award of THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30, £7@ and £60 each, tenable for four years at 
St. Leonards School by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full Schoo) fees, 


Preference will be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. 
Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 
February t2th, iv24 





PENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 
school lor elder Sports bnglish references, lUscort 
Melles 


ELTON, 


Pimisiiug uiris 


frou London.—Priseipals, GLAs 
_— LADY 
ve LAWN,” CLEVEDON, 





confidently Recommends “THE 
SUMERSEA!. Delightful Heme school, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daugtters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad Kesident trained Narse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER 


VM RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 2¥9 GROSVENOK PLACK, 38.W. 1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 











LiX@Hout SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
aerseeri es > 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls Tele.: “ Watford 616.’ 


st. HELENS, COCK nRMOUTH. 
h BOARDING SCHOOL FUR GLRLS IN LHE LAKE DisTRIT Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, aud missionaries’ daughters, LKutire charge if desired, 








MlHE DOWNS SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETLs CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
RANVILLE HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SCHOOL, 





Mrs. NELSON 
Thorough education 


Principal 


Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. 
Bracing position near sea and Downs 


FOLEY, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


on modern lines. 


ype 





CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SLASCALE, CLMBEKLAND, 

(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools,) 

Preparatory School for girls from eight to thirteen years of age. 

Upper School, consisting of five residential houses, modern classro oms, laboratory 
and gymnasium, Gives a sound education on public school lines, 

Good playing fleld, excellent golf links, riding, safe bathing, 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Carlisle, 

For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripes, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Schelarships to the Universities. 
App!y to the HEAD-MISTRERSS. 


Tas PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 
HARROGATh, are openiug a branch in Geneva for tuirty pupils, of whom not 

more than half are English. Sound education in modern languages, art, and music, 

Vacancies for three in May. Fees, 120 guineas yearly,—Apply the SECRETARY. 














Boys Bchools and Colleges. 


ARGaAT E C » Ss EB @ Bs 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION. 
Principals— 
LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 
LEWIS (Caius College. Camb.) 


'(Liztz os COLLEGE. 
Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Musi¢ 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of 
May. Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Scholarship Examina 

tion, May ly¥th. Six scholarships, value £60 downwards, for boys betwee1 
12 and 14$.—Particulars and school prospectus from the Head-Master, Rev 
DUDLEY SYMON 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 





N 


A. LEACH 
W. LRACH 











SOMERSET.— A Public Schoo! 
(endowed), 2ZU boys in tour houses, stroug statf of Oxford and Camoriuue 
Graduates, Thoreugh preparation for all examinations and the Universities, First 
Class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O.T.GQ 
Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. 
For Entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset. 


es ess eS ae COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Fresident The EARL of STRADBROKE 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, E 
APPLICATIONS for VACANCIES should be made 
SECRETARY. 


's ONBRIDGE SCHOOL: SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
1 on the Zud, 3rd, 4th and oth JUNK, 1924 
Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., one of £80 p.a, and one of £40 p.a., and not excecd- 
ing 5 Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered for competition. Entry Forms, etc., of intending candidates 
must be received at the School on or before May 17th, 1924 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open 
in Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by examination beginning March 4th, 1924. Boys 
examined at Rossali and in London.—Apply the BUKSAR, Kossall, Fleetwood 
‘ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
/ An Examination will be held during the last week in May, ly24, for the 
awarding of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on 
June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 


Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected. —For full 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
EDWARD 2 
Souad teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.1.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
coast scenery. 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired. 


information apply to the BURSAR 
sea tacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Fees, £22 er term. 
T 
Preparatory School for BUYS from six to fourteen years of aye. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Reyal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
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1., M.A. 
4 the HEAD-MASTER or 














Scholarships, for 


value 














SCHOOL. 








7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A 
K ING 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Department. 
Head-Master: J. M WaADMO&E M.A., Oxon. 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 
Loca] Examinations. Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence 








Scholastic Agencies. 


1'CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIBLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITLON 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PAKKENTS by seuding (free of charge) prespectuses aud Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, amd rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. w& J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4, 

Telephone: Central 5053. 
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S CHOOLS Information and carefully considered, Financial Xr 
advice can be obtained from , . 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational eae and all forms of 
2 7: “ occupation at home and abroad 
AREERS. Writ for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE = A CAREER,” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER TO PARENTS 


Private Cuition, Kr. 


JRIVATE TUTOR (Clifton and Cambridge) can take three or 
four delicate or backward boys. Entrance or Scholarship to Public Schools 

and Universities. Good home life and 
GROGAN, Elm Bank, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


N R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 
I much experience and much success, prepares PU PLLS for the following exam. : 
1.C.5., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of Wneland, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
Individual tuition and small classes.—-For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. 1. 
Tel. Museum 4596, 
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is MADE 

















YLOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
‘4 =will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 


include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, 
and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), 


*upils 
Lecturers, 


‘TAMMERING.—in gratitude for the great success in his 
sen's case, Sir George M—— wishes to recommend Mr. MIALL’S Tuitional 
Treatment.—Box 1213, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Preachers, 
wi. 2, 











Authors, @ppeturiting, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


| Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4. to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85}, 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


“ARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
4 Postal Lessons: expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors.— Write 
tor “ Guide to Authorship,”” London @ollege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., W. 1. 





I 


Doctor’s Commons, E.C, 4. 














Whaat ay er alr —d. 1,000 words, Authors’ MSS., Plays, ete. 
Also duplicating and carbon copies. Prompt and accurate work assured, 

‘Testimonials.-Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich. 

fp YPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 


200 te stimonis als, ine c~ Helen Mathers’. 
yi *Phone: Dalston 4274. 


quantity. 
Kast. 1909, 


Illegible writing speciality. 
Expedient Typing Co.(1), 69 Lower € lapton Rd. 


b llerthaatatabd 4 AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. rf . ,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (* , 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


Hotels, Wydros, Kr. 

















healthy surroundings.—Apply P. A. | 








| garments for free estimate, 


| F.Z.S., 


R" FORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of i 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’ 3 Refreshment House 


e Asgoe iation 











Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd, St, George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 7 Stock 
a 

Miscellaneous. 
————__ 
Bia DECORATORS, 

W E SPECIALISE IN EGYPTIAN App 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE LACQUERING, ° 


PAINTED FURNITURE, 
Imitation Marbles, Graining, Signwriting, Gilding, &c,, executed in up-to-date Manner 
MODERATE CHARGES, 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN, 


MEYER and EMERY, 
@ SCHUBERT ROAD, EAST PUTNEY, 
*Phone: Putney 3663. 


"ABE Oo A” 8. 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL 


S.W. 15, 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Un, qualled 





for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces, Made in 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11, 
x r a 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUMI ME . turned ‘and retailored 
successfully. For a booklet and price list, write THE INVIsipy) 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, pC 4 
‘Phone: City 1170. We collect. 





HE BEST WAY 
of Fisher's “ Peerless ”’ 
paid, guaranteed prime 


TO GET GOOD BACON. Send for a sig 
(about 42 Tbs.) at 10d. per M. (smoked or unsmoked), 


rail quality and to keep for two months. Compare ths 





price with any others. List free. Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol, 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 


COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 


or we collect.- 


Write for descriptive price list or send 
LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. 4 











16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone : Dalston @77 
O PLEASE SEND OLD CLOTHES, Toys, Books, ete., any 
description, any condition ; they are a tremendous help ; poorest distri4 
imaginable. Population 24,000,—S, G, TINLEY, St. Luke's Vicarage, Victory 
Docks, E. 16. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ars, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Aptistic and original work, 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free.—HE NRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street 
London, W.1 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vole 


a assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on suiiver, 15s. « 
Gott, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer nor 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver 
or Ss. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


YOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” 
pleasant to use, Cleared them from “Sheflicid Workhouse 

by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s. éd, 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free from HOWARTIHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, a 
through your Chemist, including Anny and Navy Stores a and all i }00T" S Branches 





Jewe ery ian 


1850. 





Simple, safe and 
when E. Howarth, 








TD ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Illustrated Booklet describing the 
residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, 


Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. 


Invalids, «c.). 
Medical, &c., 





N DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESIS 
+a NV e appointed old manor house. Good winter climate, 
cuisine, Moderate terms. Near golf.—TABOR, Lee House, Barnstaple. 


N ENDIP HILLS, SOMERSET.—A few PAYING GUESTS 
Bi received for Easter and during Summer, Large garden. Lovely country, 
Bracing air, Own garden produce and poultry.—Box 1215, c/o the Spectator, 
183 York Street, Covent Garden, W.4 


4) ASTBOURNE.—VEGET ARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jeving- 

ton Gardens. Best locality, central. Brightness, convenience, comfort. 

Dict includes various fruits and dairy produce.—Mrs. P. M. ROGERS (cookery 
diploma). 


Well 


Good 


received. 
Dairy produce, 
Marwood, 














Cours, Xr. 


‘A LG@ERIA it en 
Py THE MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, 
March 6th.— Motor Tour de Luxe 
N.S. Bishop, F.R.G.S.) P RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.B. 19. 





A. 





TRAVELLERS 


(=ser= CLUB. 





PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, 


fll 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Ho%els and Excursions, 
stock, &c, 

ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 

VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 


Rigi, Burgen- 


£16 
£10 16s, 


16s, 


Illustrated Booklet, Hon, Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M, G., 
34k Albany Courtyard, Piccadiily, London, W. 1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 304. 








If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission 


No Shareholders. 
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The 
Transatlantic 


Review 


Edited by F. M. FORD 
(Ford Madox fica. 
2/- net. 


Contributions by JOSEPH CONRAD, FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 
ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, LUKE IONIDES, and a special 
MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT, etc. 


Published by DUCKWORTH & CO. 











A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL 


The Comedy of 


Peter Taunton 
By G. P. ROBINSON, Author of “ The Debt.” 
: Cloth. 7/6 net. 


how the sensational murder of a woman and the 
murderers broke into the lives of a group of 


ht, after many a crisis, fame and fortune 


_ The author tells 
ths« qu ent trial of the 
young | yarristers and broug 
and love to Peter T: unto! 





BROADCAST BY THE B.B.C. 
The Tragedy of 
Mr. Punch, 


by RUSSELL THORNDIKE & REGINALD 
ARKELL, is published in book form by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. Paper cover 2/6. 
Cloth 3/6 net. 











DUCKWORTH & CO., 
LONDON, 


3 Henrietta Street, 
W.C. 2. 











The Kingdoms of the Spirit 
By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
Author of Judas 
6/- net 
A series of remarkable essays on spiritual themes. 


Shelley 
A Drama in 5 Acts 
By JOHN W. KLEIN 
6/- net 
The life and character of the young poet from the time 
leaving Oxford up to the death of Harriet. 


Fruit and Flowers 
An Introduction to Botany 
21/- net 
Studies in Favourite Plants, wild and garden 


of his 





By CONSTANCE GARLICK (late Teacher of Nature 

Study at the University College School). Illustrated 

from Nature by Marcaret Futter. About 120 full- 

page line, half-tone illustrations aor ‘aera jacket. 
(Prospectus on applicatic 


John Clutterbuck 


The Mystery of the 2ist of July 





By JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. 
7/6 net 
A remarkable story of a young and rising Barrister who, at the 
height of his fame, suddenly relinquishes his profession to devote 


his life to the detection of a most mysterious crime. 


On the Road to Hell 


An Historical Romance 
By CHARLES BRUMM 
7/6 net 

Reveals an intimate knowledge of High Politics. Vivid in its 
imagination and forceful in its description of dramatic situations. 


The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and 


1 
of Paul 
3y IGNATIUS SINGER 
10/6 net 
(New and Revised Edition) 
The author’s contention is that there are two distinct and 
mutually destructive philosophies in the Gospels, one by Jesus 


and one by Paul. 
Complete | 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL cO., 3 “TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4. 














P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER REVOLUTION 
IN HUNGARY. 


3y Prof. OSKAR JASZI. Translated by E. W. 
DICKES. With an Introduction by R. W. Seton- 
Watson. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth, 15s. 

This book is devoted to an analysis of Hungary’s three revolu- 
tions—the Radical Revolution of October, 1918, the Communist 
Revolution of March, 1919, and the White Counter-revolution of 
August, 1919. 

It deserves the close attention of all who are interested in the 
future of Central Europe, for the author speaks with an_ intimate 
knowledge of the facts, and though belonging very definitely to the 
progressive camp, never allows his critical faculty tu be silenced. 








DEMOCRACIES OF THE EAST: 
A Study in Comparative Politics. 
3y RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A. Ph.D, 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow 
University, Author of “Principles of Comparative 
Economics,” ete. Demy 8vo. 372 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
In the East democratic government is a fine art, and its forms 
in India, China, Japan, etc., as expounded by Professor Mukerjee, 
afford a wealth of political material now brought together for the 
first time. The author also discusses, candidiy but constructively, 
problems of Imperial Government in India 





CONTROL OF CREDIT 
As a Remedy for Unemployment. 
By J. R. SELLERSY. Royal 8vo. 120 pp. 3s. 


If the science of economics is discredited in the eyes of the lay 
reader, it is ies scause he can discover so little apparent agreement 
among economists on the essential problems of industrial life. 

In this book an attempt is made to show that almost unanimity of 
agreement is to be found on certain conclusions of vital interest for 
the solution of ur 1em ployment. 








Orchard~House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 

















Oxford Books 


~ a 
The Profession of Poetry 
By H. W. GARROD. The inaugural 
before the University of Oxford on Februars 
the newly-elected Professor of Poetry, who 
late W. P. Ker. 1s. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth 


By H. W. GARROD. 


new view of Wordsworth’s 


Childhood in Prose and Verse 

Chosen by SUSAN MILES (Author of “Dunch” and 
“ Annotations”). Some of the finest passages in English 
literature, from Chaucer to Katherine Mansfield, dealing with 
childhood and children, are here collected, including extracts 
from old books of instruction and modern books of analysis. 
7s. 6d. net. 


-, a + a 
The T: raining of Teachers 
By LANCE G. E. JONES. This critical survey of existing 
arrangements for <dtien teachers in England and Wales is 
the result of an enquiry made by the Carten Foundation. 
The book has had the advantage of the criticisms and 
comments of many well-known educationists who saw it 
before publication. 10s. 6d. net. 


lecture delivered 
13th, 1924, by 


succeeds the 


Lectures and essays propounding a 


poetry. 7s. 6d. net. 
I ) 


Elementary Aeronautical Science 


By IVOR B. HART and W. LAIDLER. An elementary 
scientific survey of the subject involving nothing more 
intricate than elementary algebra and_ tri gonometry. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 





in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

z Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with A result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 

a those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities, 

= The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 

a 

: WISE WEDLOCK 

= 

2] 

= (THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 

3 AND 





THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 - 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. Ps one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
The best books of this sort which have come 





PRE AUHVA ARN 





= toour notice.” = 
2 Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by = 
5S return post. 3 
= HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, = 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4, 
ue en ee 


gimm 








The History of the 
French Occupation of 


THE RUHR. 


Its Meaning and Consequences. 
(January 11, 1923, to January 11, 1924.) 


With a Chapter on the Separatist Movements in the 
Rhineland and Palatinate. 


By JOSEPH KING. 
Indispensable for a true understanding of the present 
position. 





Price 6d., or post free 7d., from The British Bureau for 
Ruhr Information, 7 Mecklenburgh Sq., London, W.C.1. 

















Just Published. 


THE ARCHITECTURE 


IN RESOLUTION 


| By A. E. GILMORE. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
A description of the welding together of 


ASTRONOMY, 


and Evolution to form the Great Cre: 


IN BEING. 


And this the substantive principle with alteration and 
adopted by man for future ages. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, 


| 


{ 


Psychology itoria! Story, 


addition | 


E.C. 


| 
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LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


OBTAINABLE 
‘| CONSTABLE 


wee 7) AND COMPANY LTD. 10 ORANGE ST. W.C.2.; ne 


Sill 


BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS THE 


W.H.S. CIRCULATING ‘LIBRARY 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
books on all subjects of general interest. Terms are 
reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 
of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. ‘ 

4 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, k 
¢ 


RACAL 


RAS 


and for answering inquiries re general literary 
matters. 

3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 

| Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
“Books of the Month,”’ post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 
BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


ey rsd 


By eppointment to H.M. the King 























THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Authoi of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair “Alopecia Areata,” ‘ The 
Hair and the Nervous System,” “* Anaemia z ind the Hair,”’ &c, 
“Everybody shouid read this book.'’-—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady's Pictorial. 
‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, Incid and convincing 
—NMedical Rece ord. 


Send 2d. postayze for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


’Phone: Victoria 2215. 


Cousuitations Free. 


TERRIBLE SOUL ANGUISH. 


| It is difficult to imagine greater Spiritual Distress than that 
| experienced by poor little Children and Girls, some as young 
as 7 or 8 years, who have become victims of the criminal 
machinations of immoral men. 
Some of the cases that 
Penitentiary Association are 


TOO AWFUL TO BE TOLD. 


These poor lambs are rescued materially and spiritually and 
| are brought up to be God-fe aring women and usefui Citizens. 
The importance of this work is only being gradually realised, 
and muc h additional support by Prayers and Alms is besought 
to help to find these little ones in our great cities who are 


CRYING OUT FOR COMFORT AND HELP. 
' Gifts may 7 sent to ¢ —— Nak = E. nab eer Chure r 
2enitentiary Association, 1urch ouse, Vestmineter, an 





are dealt with by the Church 





should be marked “ Children’s Work.” 
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“Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent, 1924. 


_ PERSONAL RELIGION 
THE LIFE OF DEVOTION 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 


With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Religion gains profoundly by its publication, as it ever must do when a profound mind speaks not 
only of what it believes, but of what it knows.”—IVeekly IVestminster. 

‘Many persons who can hardly jook an ordinary Lenten manual in the face will find in this little 
book the way to great quietude and refreshment of the spirit. It will introduce them into an atmosphere 
at once bracing, austere, and truly spiritual.”—Daily News. 

“In this little book, written for Lenten reading, we have the Dean of St. Paul’s at his best 
the pages are lit up with vivid flashes of epigram. Like all mystics, the Dean bids us seek for God 
within.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 





“ Thousands in all the Churches will be reading before Easter Dean Inge’s new book. . . . The 
intellectual classes discovered long ago the exceptional qualities of Dean Inge. . . . In this new book 
a ‘teacher of teachers’ makes himseli known to the common people.”—British W eekly. 

“In the new volume from his pen, a good many will find a man to be loved. . . . On the last 


few pages is the witness of a bereaved heart. He has done no braver thing than is done in this testimony, 
nor anything that can have cost quite so much as this.”—Methodist Recorder. 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION 


By the Rev. G. C. RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited with a Memoir by the Rey. Dr. SPARROW SIMPSON, and 
a Preface by LORD HALIFAX. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHEEL-TRACKS 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Second Impression 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. With Illustrations. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Third Impression, 


A DAUGHTER OF COVENTRY PATMORE, 
SISTER MARY CHRISTINA, S.H.C.J. 


By A RELIGIOUS OF THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 
With a Preface by the ABBOT OF BUCKFAST. With Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STREAKS OF LIFE 


By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus. Doc. New and Cheaper Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A GUIDE TO WORLD-HISTORY 


By ANDR RE W REID COWAN, Author of “ Master-Clues in World-History.” Sve. 15s. net 


ENGLAND UNDER HENRY III. 


Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. By MARGARET A. HENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


BIRDS IN LEGEND, FABLE, AND FOLK-LORE 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SWEET CANADA 


Twelve Bird Songs and a Round. Words and Music. By LOUISE MURPHY. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. tet 


SONGS OF DELIVERANCE 


Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 









































‘The easy style of the ‘Songs,’ the fund of metrical arrangements which the parte r possesses, at d tie variety 
of reflections upon Scriptural texts and the spiritual life make up an acceptable meditati e mes 
By PETER WYLIE DAVIDSON, D.A. With a Preface by ANN MacsevH and numerous Iilustrations 


Photographs and from Drawings by the Author. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
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HERE is really no reason why the mental and moral processes commonly associated with ¢), 

beginning of the year should beconfined to privateindividuals, although it is true that many excelley, 

resolutions for the improvement of one’s habits andsurroundings are confirmed and strengthened by the 
thought of the domestic upheaval about to take place in the majority of English homes. A man who knoys 
that every room in the house will shortly be denuded of pictures, furniture and books may aptly resolve tha; 
when the time comes for reassembling the domestic machinery he will see to it that some at least of the pictures 
books and furniture he has longed to possess shall at last take their place in his house. Here resolution ang 
opportunity march admirably together. But while such openings for regeneration are thrust upon the indi. 
vidual, public bodies are less easily moved, a fact which renders the recent action of the Harrogate Public 
Library Committee the more commendable. The Committee in question has this year taken the first step 
towards the formation of a permanent collection for the town by holding an exhibition of Medici Prints 
representing the work of the Great Masters of all schools. This exhibition was opened on February 7th by 
Mr. S. C. Kaines-Smith, curator of the Leeds City Art Gallery, who stated that the Committee “ had hit upon 
one of the most brilliant propagandist ideas one could possibly imagine in bringing to the town no chanee 
collection, . . . but the images of some of the greatest pictures in the world.” He went on to point out 
the advantages of such an opportunity for studying and comparing the different methods and technique of 





the Great Masters. The Chairman of the Committee expressed the hope that the whole exhibition of & | 


framed prints might be presented to the town by some generous art lover, and added that, failing this, a collec- 
tion would be made in order that the pictures, which had been loaned by the Medici Society, might remain 
permanently in the town. 


The example set by Harrogate is one that might well be followed on a larger or smaller scale | y other 
public institutions, in particular those of an educative or semi-educative nature. To any public body which 
is desirous of launching a similar enterprise, The Society will gladly offer every assistance and is willing to loan 
a number of framed prints for the purpose of an exhibition. All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary 


Educational authorities have already shown themselves very ready to acknowledge the value of these 
reproductions, and many children have gained a true idea of the work of the Old Masters through the Medici 
prints on their school walls. To encourage this movement The Society, with the assistance of one of the leading 
art-masters in the country, has just prepared a scheme especially adapted for the requirements of schools 
An illustrated prospectus embodying all particulars will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard. 


The educative and decorative value of the Medici Prints is, however, not restricted to public buildings 
and schools ; they are most appreciated in the home, since it is daily contact with the beautiful which best 
enables young and old to form a true standard of values. ‘hose who are intimate with great art and great 
literature are bound to be intolerant of the meretricious, and a child who is fortunate enough to grow uj 
amongst the works of the Great Masters will almost unconsciously acquire an appreciation of the best in art 
An illustrated booklet dealing with the subject of the “‘ Medici Prints in the Home” will be sent post free on appl 
cation. The Society is also exhibiting at the Ideal Home Exhibition (Stall 60, Main Hall, Ground Floor 
which opens at Olympia on February 28th. All visitors to this Stall or to the Medici Galleries at the addresses 
given below are cordially welcome ; those unable to pay a personal visit are asked to send rs. for the complete 
illustrated catalogue of the Medici Prints and suggestions for framing them. 


The Medici Society’s Galleries 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, & 121 Old Christchurch Road, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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